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As we go to 
press a decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Insular cases 
is announced, but not enough of the opin- 
ions is reported to enable us to comment 
upon them at all adequately. According 
to the inadequate reports, the Court ap- 
pears to hold that at the time the duties 
were collected, Porto Rico had ceased to be 
a foreign country, and duties could not be 
levied upon imports coming from it under 
prior tariff laws; but that, although the 
Supreme Court held it to be a territory of 
the United States, this fact did not entitle 
it to claim the privilege afforded to the 
States of the Union by the clause of the 
Constitution providing that “all duties, 
imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States,” and that 
therefore the Foraker act levying duties 
upon goods imported from Porto Rico into 
the United States is not inconsistent or 
unconstitutional. This appears to support 
the view which The Outlook has from the 
beginning taken, that territory acquired by 
war or by purchase is not entitled to claim 
the special privileges conferred by the 
Constitution on the States which constitute 
the Union. The Court is divided nearly 
equally—four to five; but, fortunately, 
neither on sectional nor on_ political 
lines. The opinion of the majority was 
declared by Justice Brown, of Michigan, 
and was agreed in by Justices McKenna, 
of California, Shiras, of Pennsylvania, 


The Supreme Court Decision 


Gray, of Massachusetts, and White, of 


Louisiana. ‘The dissidents were Justices 
Brewer, of Kansas, Harlan, of Kentucky, 
Pe .ckham, of New York, and Fuller, of Illi- 
nois. Politically, four Republicans and 
one Democrat took the view that the Con- 
stitution does not of itself extend over the 
newly acquired territory of the United 
States; two Republicans and two Dem- 
ocrats took the opposite view. It might 
perhaps be said that the Republican 
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judges stood two to one in favor of what 
may be called the liberal or broad con- 
struction of the Constitution, while the 
Democratic judges stood two to one in 
favor of what may be called the strict 
construction. We shall give to our read- 
ers next week a fuller account of and 
comment upon the decision and opinions 
of the Court. 


P The conflict in South 
South Carolina Corolina between the 
enators Resign 

- conservative Democ- 

racy, represented by Senator McLaurin, 
and the “radical” Democracy, repre- 
sented by Senator Tillman, has_ been 
brought to a crisis by the resignation of 


both these leaders from their seats in the 


Senate and the submission of the ques- 
tion at issue to the Democratic primaries 
called to name their successors. On 
Wednesday of last week Senator Mc- 
Laurin addressed a large and represent- 
ative audience at Greenfield in defense of 
his support of Republican foreign and 
domestic policies. The silver issue, he 
said, had been buried by the enormous 
expansion of the currency through the 
new gold discoveries, and the Republican 
position on the other important National 
questions—Oriental expansion, protection 
to manufactures, and subsidies to ship- 
ping—were the policies demanded by the 
commercial interests of a cotton-growing 
and cotton-manufacturing State. He dis- 
claimed being a Republican on race or 
sectional issues, but paid a high tribute 
to the character of President McKinley, 
which was received with warm applause, 
and he proclaimed that his own course 
in recognizing President McKinley’s de- 
sire to appoint office-holders acceptable 
to the white people had “broken up 
negro government and carpetbagism in 
South Carolina.” This defense of his 
own course was supplemented by some 
231 
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sharp criticisms of Senator Tillman, and 
when on Saturday the two men were 
scheduled to speak in the same town of 


Gaffney, a joint debate was arranged. 
appeal; but soon it was found that the 


In his opening speech Mr. McLaurin 
charged Mr. Tillman with being more of a 
Republican than himself on the issue vital 
to the South, and recalled Senator Till- 
man’s support of Senator Teller for Presi- 
dent, though Senator Teller advocated 
political equality for negroes. Senator 
Tillman in his reply taunted his colleague 
with weakness, vacillation, and plagiarism, 
and declared that his colleague’s course 
in supporting subsidies and imperialism 
was a betrayal of the Democrats of South 
Carolina who had trusted him to represent 
them. Senator Tillman demanded that 


_ Senator McLaurin should resign and ask 


for re-election if he thought his constitu- 
ency supported him, and Senator McLaurin 
met this demand by offering to resign if 
Senator Tillman would dothesame. The 
offer was promptly accepted, and the res- 
ignations were forwarded to the Governor 
that night. The resignations take effect 
on September 15, and the election to fill 
the vacancies will probably be held in 
November. The campaign, however, of 
necessity begins at once. 


The State of 
Connecticut is 
considerably stirred by the manner in which 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford, 
or ‘ Consolidated,” road has prevented 
one of its smaller rivals from building an 
extension by which to secure a new outlet 
for its traffic. The little rival is the 
Connecticut Western, which wishes to 


A Railroad Blocks Competition 


extend its line from Tariffville, Conn., to 


Springfield, Mass., where it would connect 
with the Boston and Albany. The pro- 
jected extension is not more than fifteen 
miles in length, and all of it has been 
built except three hundred and thirteen 
feet. ‘These three hundred and thirteen 
feet are over a farm controlled by the 
Consolidated, which refuses to sell the 
right of way. If individuals were allowed 
to block railways in this way, it would be 
practically impossible for any straight 
road to be built, and the Connecticut 
Western appealed to the Connecticut 
Legislature for the customary power to get 
the desired right of way by condemnation 
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proceedings. When the Legislature met, 
the sentiment of the Legislature as well as 
of the public was overwhelmingly in favor 
of granting the Connecticut Western's 


Consolidated railway was using all the 
power it possessed to prevent its rival 
from building the extension. The charges 
of corruption brought against the Con- 
solidated road are unusually bold and 
definite. Not only, it is stated, were 
newspapers all over the State supplied 
with paid reading matter against the 
extension, but merchants were offered 
concessions if they would support the 
great road in its fight against the little 
one. When the bill came up inthe House, 
one of the members charged that bribery 
had been used in the Legislature to defeat 
the extension. The House passed the 
extension bill by a small majority, but in 
the Senate the bill was defeated by a vote 
of fifteento nine. ‘The Senators who thus 
voted against an irmprovement demanded 
by nearly all the people of northwestern 
Connecticut were in the main the repre- 
sentatives of other sections, but they at- 
tempted to excuse their action on the 
ground that the people of northwestern 
Connecticut would not really be much 
benefited by the proposed extension, as 
the weaker road doubtless wished to com- 
plete its system so as to sell out to the 
stronger at a higher price. These excuses 
do not excuse, in the eyes of the people 
who wished another road connecting them 
with the East, nor in the eyes of the dis- 
interested public. ‘The Springfield “ Re- 
publican,” we are glad to see, reports that 
the officers of the Connecticut Western 
are determined to complete their extension 
even if they must build their road around 


the farm owned by the “ Consolidated ” - 


instead of across it. ‘ To build around,” 
says the “ Republican,” “ will be expen- 
sive and will make a bad twist in the 
road, but the crook will not be without its 
compensations. It will serve as a per- 
petual monument to the subserviency of 
Connecticut authority to the Consolidated 
road.” 

Several years ago, 

when official com- 

plicity with vice was 
so clearly proven against Tammany Hall 
by Dr. Parkhurst, a New York lawyer 


The New Tammany’s 
Methods 
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wittily congratulated the reformers that 
the new Tammany methods were not to be 
compared with the old, inasmuch as Tweed 


and his colleagues took money directly . 


from the taxpayers, while Croker and his 
colleagues take only it “ from the criminal 
classes—their own friends.” Unfortu- 
nately, the distinction is too optimistic ; 
taxpayers are still victims of official corrup- 
tion. The New York “ Evening Post” 
accomplished a notable public service last 
week by publishing a signed article by Mr. 
Franklin Matthews, describing in great 
detail and with genuine impressiveness the 
manner in which the city is defrauded in the 
purchasing of public supplies, and giving 
the methods of specific transactions. 
Among the charges brought is that the 
boasted Fire Department insists upon the 
employment of a Tammany middleman— 
a friend of the Commissioner—in making 
its purchases. In substantiation of this 


charge, details are published respecting 


the rejection of hose offered to the De- 
partment at seventy-five cents a foot and 
the subsequent p=rchase of the same hose 
at one dollar a foot on condition that the 
twenty-five cents extra go to the Tammany 
middleman. In the Department of Pub- 
lic Buildings, Lighting, and Supplies, a 
similar unofficial public agent seems. to 
furnish all the safes, and details are given 
respecting the sale of a new safe to the 
city for $500, when the manufacturer’s 
price-list called for only $395, with a 
commission of twenty-five per cent. for 
cash orders, and the sale of second-hand 
safes at prices still more exorbitant. In 
many cases Comptroller Coler protested 
against the payment of these claims, but 
his hands were tied by the law, and when 
he “ sent a bill to the Legislature giving 
him power to cut down bills to the estab- 
lished market prices, some mysterious 
influence killed it.””’ Other evidences of 
extravagance are given in the manage- 
ment of public baths, the employment of 
private secretaries, etc. The exposure 
ought to produce a public awakening, 
and help in the work of expelling from 
power the men responsible for the evils. 
{t is not enough to say that other officials 
may do as badly. Every set of officials 
will be tempted to do as badly as the 
public will tolerate, and it devolves upon 
the public to show that it will not tolerate 
plundering. 


Rarely does a confer- 
racticable 
Single-Tax Proposal €NCe agree upon a Feso- 
lution so important as 
that adopted by the National Conference 
on Taxation assembled at Buffalo last week 
under the call of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. ‘The resolution is hard reading, 
but is well worth the effort its examination 
may cost: 

Resolved, That this Conference recom- 
mends to the States the recognition and en- 
forcement of the principles of inter-State 
comity in taxation. These principles require 
that the same property should not be taxed at 
the same time by two State jurisdictions, and 
to this end that, if the title deeds or other 
paper evidences of the ownership of property, 
or of an interest in property, are taxed, they 
shall be taxed at the situs of the property and 
not elsewhere. 

Put in simpler form, the demands are 
these : 

1. That property shall be taxed once and 
only once. 

2. That it shall be taxed where the property 
lies, and not where the owner will be tempted 
to lie. 

It is in this way that real estate is now 
taxed. No State attempts to tax real 
estate located beyond its borders. There 
was a time, it is said, when some of the 
towns in Massachusetts attempted to tax 
their residents upon real estate located in 
other towns, but the attempt was aban- 
doned because it involved either double 
taxation or perjury. The attempt to tax 
personalty located beyond the borders of 
the .State involves the same evils. If 
enforced, it means double taxation ; if un- 
enforced, it means perjury. The evils of 
double taxation and double dealing would 
alike be abolished if each State taxed 
once and only once the property within 
its own borders, and abandoned the 
disgraceful attempt to tax property 
located in other States. This attempt 
does not produce revenue; it simply pro- 
duces dishonesty. ‘The recent successful 
efforts to reach corporate personalty, 
through the taxation of franchises in New 
York, or through the taxation of railroads 
on the market value of their securities in 
Indiana and Michigan, have proceeded 
upon the lines here recommended. The 
property of the corporations is taxed where 
it yields its revenue,-and the amount of 
the tax is deducted from the owner’s 
income, no matter where he may live or 
how ready he may be to prevaricate. The 
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same principle has long been applied to 
the taxation of banks, and is being more 
and more widely applied to the taxation 
of mortgages. Every intangible security 
of value represents tangible property 
somewhere, and the property should be 
taxed in the State where it exists, and 
not in the State where the intangible se- 
curity happens to be held. In short, let 
personalty be treated exactly as we treat 
realty. Let every State tax all the prop- 
erty within its own borders, but put an 
end to the injustice or inanity of attempt- 
ing to tax property under the jurisdiction 
and protection of another State. 


& 


Though “ May Day” 
was not marked this 
year by the inauguration of any great 
strikes, such as made the day famous as 
a strike anniversary a decade ago, the 
month of May has been none the less 
notable for an epidemic of strikes in all 
parts of the country. The machinists’ 
strike is the only one of a National char- 
acter, and in this the unions seem to be 
winning their demand for a_ nine-hour 
day without reduction of wages. In many 


The Pending Strikes 


places the employers grant this demand. 


without consenting to sign the agreement 
asked by the union, and the officers of the 
latter seem to have waived this “ techni- 
cality,” as they term it. The machinists 
employed in railroad shops, to the number 
of nearly forty thousand, have not taken 
part in the present strike for the nine- 
hour day, except where local organizations 
have precipitated the struggle. The in- 
ternational organization did not consider 
it good policy to call out the railroad 
machinists. “It is a poor general,” said 
President O’Connell, “who calls into 
action all his men for one engagement. 
The railroad machinists do not compete 
with those working in other lines, and can 
support the strikers while they are out. 
. . - The time of the railroad men will 
come this summer.” ‘The local strikes in 
all parts of.the country cannot be de- 
scribed, partly because of their number 
and partly because of the difficulty of 
getting the statement of both sides, to say 
nothing of the further difficulty of passing 
upon the conflicting claims. An illustra- 
tion of the importance of this last diffi- 
culty will be found on our page of Corre- 
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spondence, where we print side by side 
the statements sent to us by representa- 
tives of the Albany street-car company and 
their striking employees. An examination 
of these two statements will be found of 
exceptional interest to all students of labor 
problems. 

& 


The striking sym- 
posium on Trusts in 
the May number of the “ North American 
Review ” is in one respect disappointing. 
Only one article of the six printed criti- 
cises trusts, and this one criticises them 
only from the standpoint of the investor. 
It is, however, written by a recognized 
leader in the world of investors, Mr. 
Russell Sage ; and his criticism is particu- 
larly valuable when a furor for trust in- 
vestments is the order of the day. Mr. 
Sage’s argument is put in a nutshell in 
the following lines: 
To me there seems to be something ve 

much like sleight-of-hand in the way in whic 
industries are doubling up in value, as at the 
touch of the magician’s wand. Here we have 
a factory—a good, conservative, productive 
investment—which may be turning out any- 
thing from toys to locomotives. It falls into 
the hands of the consolidators, and whereas it 
was worth $50,000 yesterday, to-day it is worth 
$150,000—at least on paper... . . The man who 
owned the factory could probably not have 
borrowed over $10,000 on it. Now, however, 
when the $50,000 plant is changed into a stock 
issue of $150,000, bankers and financiers are 
asked to advance $60,000 or $70,000 on what is 
practically the same property, and many of 
them, from all accounts, make the advance. 
... A reaction must come as soon as the 
banks realize the situation. <A property is not 
worth $50,000 one day and $150,000 the next 
simply because a company of men, no matter 
how big and important they are, say so. 

Mr. Sage’s article furnished the text for 
the five replies in defense of the trusts, 
yet not one of the defenders takes excep- 
tion to Mr. Sage’s figures as typical of the 
way trusts are capitalized. The uniform 
reply to his criticism is that the value of 
property is not to be reckoned by its cost, 
but by its earning capacity. Mr. Charles 
R. Flint, the President of the United States 
Rubber Company, gives the figures of 
forty-seven prominent trusts, not including 
the Standard Oil Company, and shows 
that their annual earnings now average 
7% per cent. upon the par value of. their 
stock and 13% per cent. upon the market 
value, while railroad stocks average but 47% 
per cent. on both their: market value and 
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par value. Mr. Flint’s inference would 
seem to be that the trusts are capitalized 
at an excessively low figure. Mr. Sage is 
given no opportunity to reply, but were he 
given one he would doubtless remind us 
that a great many individual manufactories 
have yielded in prosperous years over 14 
per cent. on the owner’s capital, which a 
few years later could not be sold for enough 
to pay his indebtedness tothe bank. Where 
competition can come in, no property can 
long be worth a great deal more than it 
costs to duplicate it; and when the com- 
petition which high prices provoke assails 
the trusts, the value of their property may 
be reduced to the cost of duplicating their 
establishments. Indeed, Mr. Sage might 
be unkind enough to remind Mr. Flint 
that the early prospectuses of the Rubber 
Trust announced. that the average net 
profits of the constituent companies for 
ten years back would easily suffice to pay 
the promised eight per cent. on the Trust’s 
preferred shares, but that the competition 
of the newrubber boot and shoe factories 
has just forced the Trust to reduce prices 
and pass the quarterly dividend on its 
preferred shares. 


The only way in which 
such losses can be 
avoided is_ either 
through the prevention of competition or 
through the introduction of economies 
sufficient to pay dividends on the double 
or treble capitalization of the trust prop- 
erties. The first method is disclaimed 
by all of the trust defenders, and the last 
method is urged by them all as the true 
defense of industrial combinations. ‘The 
point is put most forcibly by Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, the President of the newly 
organized United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Says Mr. Schwab: 

Useless officials are lopped off in all direc- 
tions, and that without impairing the efficiency 
of the service. .. . An excellent illustration 
of this point in favor of the new system is 
furnished by the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company of New York City. This Company 
acquired eighteen distinct lines, each sup- 
full complement of officers. The 
ines were consolidated, the officers wiped 
out. Mr. H. H. Vreeland was made Presi- 
dent of the combined system. He performs 
all the duties that formerly fell to the eighteen 
separate presidents, and, being a high-grade 
specialist, performs them very much better. 
The improved street-car service of the metrop- 
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olis bears eloquent testimony to this. Eight- 
een vice-presidents and secretaries and treas- 
urers have given place to one official of the 
same rank under the combination, and so the 
—— has been carried out all along the 
ine. 

This is a telling point, but in order to 
learn how important relatively is the 
economy made possible by reducing the 
number of general officers, we turn to the 
last report of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Here we find the payments 
to railroad employees from 1895 to 1899. 
In 1895 the general officers received 
$12,200,000 out of $445,000,000 paid to 
employees, and in 1899 they received 
$12,900,000 out of $522,000,000 paid to 
employees. During these years, there- 
fore, there had been a slight reduction 
in the relative amount paid to general 
officers, but the reduction was only from 
234 per cent. of the total wage bill to 2% 
per cent. Even this gain was slightly 
more than effset by the fact that during 
these four years the payments to “ other 
officers” and “general office clerks” in- 
creased from $23,700,000 to $28,700,000, 
or from 5% per cent. to 5% per cent. 
of the total wage bill. In manufac- 
turing consolidation there are similar 
offsets to apparent economies, for the 
salaries paid to the owners and managers 
of the individual concerns are very largely 
earned by close attention to all the details 
of the factory, which the trust must try to 
secure through salaried subordinates. It 
is doubtful if the economies of which 
President Schwab speaks are important 
except where, as in the Carnegie Steel 
Company, a tremendous business is con- 
centrated in a single great establishment. 
But, as President Hill notes in his article, 
the Carnegie Steel Company never aroused 
the popular opposition which confronts 
trusts. The public has always welcomed 
the advent of a new corporation produc- 
ing on a large scale with the best pos- 
sible equipment, and gaining business by 
serving the public better than its com- 
petitors. Public opposition has _ been 
directed exclusively to the combination 
of naturally competing concerns, which 
are bought up at ‘inflated valuations be- 
cause, however small and ill equipped and 
ill managed, the trust is unwilling to meet 
their competition. Whether such com- 
binations can pay interest on their inflated 
capitalization and meet the threatened 
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competition of new and well-equipped 
concerns managed by their proprietors is 
a question yet to be settled. 


Last week puni- 
tive authority was 
made manifest at West Point as never 
before. On charges of insubordination, 
five cadets were dismissed, six suspended, 
and seventy-two are to be punished as 
the Superintendent directs. The Super- 
intendent is Colonel Mills, and his recom- 
mendation for the punishment of certain 
cadets who lately became _ involved ‘in 
breaches of discipline was emphatically 
approved by Secretary Root and the War 
Department. The particular insubordina- 
tion had its origin in the old hazing spirit 
which most Americans had supposed was 
broken up by the recent Congressional 
and army investigations, as the result of 
which the West Point cadets voluntarily 
pledged themselves to refrain from the 
more objectionable features of hazing. 
Those familiar with West Point traditions, 
however, noticed that nowhere in the 
agreement was there a statement that 
fourth-class men, corresponding to Fresh- 
men in our colleges, would be Jet entirely 
alone. Inespecial, there was no reference 
to the matter of “ bracing,” 2 cruel and 
brutai form of torture. The expelled 
cadets declare that they have no knowledge 
of the evidence obtained against them, 
for they have not had an open trial, such as 
is known to military custom, and add that 
they would not feel dissatisfied with their 
present condition if it had been brought 
about by the decision of a court martial. 
Be that as it may, we are glad that any 
divergence of opinion among intending 
West Point students as to whether the 
cadets or the Government authorities reaily 
have charge of the Academy has been 
summarily and sternly decided. in favor of 
the latter. Colonel Mills’s action reflects 
credit upon that officer, and the War De- 
partment is entirely justified in standing 
by one who has admirably personified the 
Government in its fight to overthrow 
stupid and silly traditions. : 

The experiment of abolishing 
all sale of beer and light wines 
at the canteen, and leaving the soldiers 
to go outside*of their camps for their 
drinks if they want any, has now had 
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some months of trial, and, so far as we 
can judge from the unofficial and even the 
semi-official reports, serious evil results 
have followed. Mrs. Stevens, the Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, does, indeed, report that the 
Union “ has made investigations in several 
army posts and is satisfied thoroughly 
with the results of the abolition of the 
canteen,” but she gives no details in sup- 
port of her conclusion that drunkenness has 
been decreasing. On the other hand, re- 
ports of serious increase of drunkenness 
and disorder have come from widely 
separated sections of the country. Thus, 
from Fort Schuyleys,in the vicinity of New 
York, an officer says, in a published inter- 
view, that formerly he had but three cases 
of intoxication in the fort in two and a 
half years, while during one month follow- 
ing the abolition of the canteen there were 
in the same fort forty cases of court 
martial for drunkenness. From the same 
cause, desertions, absences without leave, 
insubordination, disorder, and drunken- 
ness are reported as largely increased at 
several forts in the Far West. Substan- 
tially the same story comes in different 
form from a variety of posts both East 
and West, and from so many independent 
witnesses as to preclude all possibility of 
collusion. Some allowance must probably 
be made for the previous conviction of 
army officers that prohibition would not 
work well; some for the influence on 
the army of the press, which with few 


exceptions has disapproved the prohibi- — 


tory policy; and some for the immediate 
effect on the soldiers, who resent being 
treated as children and deprived of their 
club privileges—for since the abolition of 
beer and light wine the canteen is no 
longer the social resort that it was for- 
merly. And we suppose that there are cer- 
tain so-called temperance advocates who 
will not be influenced by the reported 
effect of the prohibitory policy, since they 
believe that all sale of liquor is wrong 
and ought to be prohibited regardless of 
the results. But those who believe with 


us that the question whether liquor should 
be sold in camp or not is one of those 
ethical questions which are to be deter- 
mined wholly by the results which the 
action taken produces, should demand of 
Congress that an official investigation be 
made of the effects of the prohibitory 
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nolicy, and if the effects are as bad as 
irom these unofficial reports they appear 
co be, the country should return to the 
former policy of permission and regulation. 


Last week the minor- 
ity report of the Com- 
mittee on Relations 
of the Cuban Constitutional Convention 
(rendered before the Commission went to 
\Washington), which recommended rejec- 
tion of the Platt amendment and gave 
reasons therefor, was rejected in the secret 
session of the Convention by a vote of 
nineteen to nine. This may perhaps be 
regarded as indicating that the majority 
report of the Committee on Relations, 
advising acceptance of the Platt amend- 
ment as explained by the executive author- 
ities in Washington, will be accepted, 
though not necessarily by the same major- 
ity. It certainly indicates that the trend 
of public sentiment in Cuba is toward the 


The Cubans Do Not 
Reject American Terms 


-acceptance of the Platt amendment as_ 


containing guarantees necessary for the 
protection of Cuba from peril of foreign 
assault and domestic anarchy. ‘The more 
fully the provisions of that amendment 
have been studied in the United States the 
more has American public opinion tended 
to accept them as just and reasonable, 
alike for our protection and for that of 
Cuba. 


We have received 
rom a_ corre- 
spondent a letter on the moral conditions 
of Manila in criticism of our statements, 
published May 18, based on General 
MacArthur’s report denying that the 
government has licensed or encouraged 
houses of prostitution and declaring that 
the moral conditions of Manila compare 
favorably with those of any city in the 
United States. Our correspondent says: 

President McKinley, on January 25, 1901, 
transmitted to the United States Senate a 
report of the Secretary of War, inclosing the 
report of the Taft Philippine Commission. 
Appended to the Secretary’s report are two 
: ablegrams. One from Secretary Root, dated 


Were 15, addressed to Judge Taft, asks : 
\re houses of prostitution licensed, pro- 


tected, or in any way encouraged by authori- 


igh The second telegram, dated January 

-is from Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Compasaiee Itsays: “ No; but true that in 
November, 1898, spread of venereal diseases 
arnong soldiers led military authorities, in 


The Remedy 


order to maintain effectiveness of army, to 
subject known prostitutes to certified examina- 
tion.” This is not denied by General Mac- 


Arthur, so far as appears in the extracts from 


his report published in the papers. But to 
subject women of bad character to compulsory 
medical examination, and require them to be 
provided with official health certificates, is 
precisely the European system of State regu- 
lation of vice. The opponents of this system 
hold that to lay down regulations under which 
vice may be carried on is practically to license 
it. 


We do not agree with our correspondent. 
There are arguments for guarding by 
medical examination the innocent against 
disease which are not arguments for a 
license system. ‘To provide by examina- 
tion against the adulteration of liquor is 


not practically to license the sale of liquor. 


But if there is no license system in Manila, 
there is what we should think is the worst 
license system in the world in Honolulu. 
The local authorities there have set off a 
section of the city to be given over to 
licentiousness on apparently a wholesale 
scale. The details as reported in the 
‘“ Ram’s Horn,” of Chicago, and reprinted 
without denial by the “ Semi-Weekly Star,” 
of Honolulu, are not such as we are 
willing to print in our columns. It must 
suffice to say that, according to the pub- 
lished accounts, the women, generally 
Japanese, are practically held in slavery 
by their masters, who take the profits of 
their horrible traffic, which is apparently 
conducted without any shame, reserve, or 
concealment, in what may be designated 
as an open market constituted for the 


purpose. 


The social evil is one doubt- 
less very difficult to deal with. 
But experience has demonstrated that the 
policy of segregation attempted in Hono- 
Tulu, of medical examination attempted at 
Manila, and of license, happily now, so 
so far as we know, not attempted in any 
American community, are not the way to 
deal with it. Segregation was tried in 
Rome in 1886-87, with the power of both 
State and Church to enforce it, and was 
abandoned because the remedy aggra- 
vated the disease. License with exami- 
nation has been tried in Paris, with the 
result thus testified to by the official ad- 
ministrator of the system: ‘ They demon- 
strate that prostitution augments and that 
it becomes more dangerous to public 
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health.” Under medical examination for 
the protection of the British troops in 
India the disease was nearly doubled in 
seventeen years, 1871-1888. On the 
other hand, reform and redemption have 
uniformly proved successful. As the re- 
sult of three years’ work in the Florence 
Crittenton Mission in San Francisco, Cal., 
out of 190 admitted to the Home 126 
permanently reformed, 22 remained in the 
Home, only 24 were known to have re- 
turned to a life of vice. Of the other 18, 
five died and of thirteen no account could 
be obtained. Congress ought to deal with 
this matter in all territories under the 
control of Congress. It ought to make 
the employment of women in this traffic 
by a master or a mistress a felony punish- 
able with imprisonment; it ought to make 
such slavery as apparently exists in 
Honolulu absolutely impossible; it ought 
to provide, at whatever cost may be neces- 
sary, Homes for any girls who, having gone 
astray, desire to reform ; it ought to adopt 
for all girls arrested for disorderly con- 
duct the indefinite sentence, and send 
them to such Homes, to be kept there until 
reformed, and, if they never reform, to be 
kept there for the remainder of their life. 
If the United States were to adopt such a 
system wherever it has the authority and 
the responsibility, it would set an example 
which local communities might follow; 
and while licentiousness would still con- 
tinue to exist, it would be reduced to a 
minimum and would be an individual vice, 
not a community iniquity. 


Recent reports indi- 
| cate that the ques- 
tion between the Nicaragua and the Pan- 
ama route is likely to come again before 
the country 1n a practicable form. There 


The Inter-Oceanic Canal 


appear to us some indications, though 


we may misinterpret them, that some 
strong influences are being exerted by 
private self-interest to secure action by the 
Nation which will be favorable to invest- 
ments of private capital already ‘made. 
We have not yet seen any official or 
authoritative declaration that the Panama 
company is prepared to sell the canal out- 
right to the United States at a reasonable 
figure ; if it is so prepared, the first objec- 
tion to the Panama route will be removed. 
The Colombian Government also, appar- 


ently, proposes to retain its sovereignty 
over the canal, nor is there anything more 
than a vague intimation that it will even 
give a permanent concession to the canal 
company ; the present one lasts, we believe, 
for ninety-nine years, a reasonably long 
period for a private enterprise, but a very 
short one for a governmental enterprise. 
If it will give a permanent concession and 
will relinquish all claims of sovereignty 
over the waterway, including a reasonable 
space on either side, the second objection 
to the Panama route will be removed. 
But we shall be both surprised and disap- 
pointed if the American people consent to 
any scheme for an inter-oceanic canal not 
absolutely owned and operated by the 
United States Government, and wholly 
under United States control, so as to be as 
absolutely an American waterway as Long 
Island Sound or the Mississippi River. 
We think, and we hope, that if any political 
party should stand sponsor for any plan 
which does not fulfill these conditions, it 
will find aroused against it a spirit of 
Americanism in the country impossible to 
be resisted. If these conditions cannot 
be fulfilled at Panama, the country will 
not accept the Panama plan; if they can- 
not be fulfilled at Nicaragua without the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
it will demand the abrogation of that 
treaty. But, on the contrary, if these con- 
ditions can be fulfilled at both places, the 
issue between the two routes will cease to 
be a political one and its correct solution 
will depend upon the true answer to three 


- questions: Which canal presents the least 


engmeering difficulties ? Whichcan be built © 
for the least money? and Which promises 
the best route, not for the world, but for 
the people of the United States. These 
questions, certainly the first two, must in 
the nature of the case be left to experts, 
whose judgment can certainly be more 
safely trusted than that of inexpert edito- 
rial writers. In other words, it is for the 
entire people to decide whether the inter- 
oceanic canal shall be under American or 
under foreign sovereignty, and whether it 
shail be a private or a governmental enter- 
prise. We think they have decitted both 
these questions, and we do not believe 
that they will reverse their judgment. So 
long as this decision is respected, it will 
be for the experts to select the best route 
for a canal which can be constructed by 
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ne American Government, can be owned 
and operated by the American Govern- 
ment, and can be placed under the protec- 
‘ion of the American Government. We 
hope that the American people will accept 
no other. 
& 

During three days of last 
week the annual Bach 
festival was held at Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vyania. No event in the world of music is 
of more interest or significance to Ameri- 
cans than this. ‘The festival has a relig- 
ious as well as a musical significance. 
‘lo a great degree Bethlehem is a Mora- 


The Bach Festival 


vian town ; it was founded by Moravians— 


a hundred and sixty years ago. The 
stern discipline and the church policy of 
the Bohemian brethren still influence 
many of the town’s activities. As is well 
known, there is a strong musical tendency 
in the liturgy of the Moravian Church. 
No hymns are more realistically religious 
than Moravian hymns; for instance, few 
can listen unmoved to Count Zinzendorf’s 
“ Jesu, geh’ voran,” “ Jesus, still lead on!” 
It is this sturdy closeness of religious 
touch which dominates all of Bach’s music, 
and the rendition of his music was surely 
more appropriate inthe Moravian church 
at Bethlehem than it could have been 
anywhere else. Bethlehem has become 
in some sense the American Baireuth. 
In the festival last week Baireuth came 
strongly tomind. ‘The quartette of trom- 
bones was employed as the trumpets are 
in the German town, to summon the audi- 
ence to the performances. The four 
trombonists stood in the quaint tower of 
the Moravian church and intoned a 
passage from a Bach choral. ‘They are 
accustomed so to stand on impressive 
religious occasions. The Moravian liturgy 
is rich, not only in hymnology, but in 
the methods of musical performance. 
Flutes, horns, viols, and trombones early 
appeared in its church services. By 1780 
Bethlehem had an orchestra. Last week’s 
programme consisted of the performance 
of the Christmas Oratorio, the Matthew 
Passion, and the great B minor Mass. For 


_the first time in this country, the Christ- 


mas Oratorio was given in its entirety. 
The Matthew Passion is familiar to many 
communities, but the B minur Mass is in 
many respects the most magnificent of all 
Bach’s works. ‘Two years ago, at Bethle- 


The Week 


hem, the Mass was heard for the first time 
in this country. ‘The success of that per- 
formance led to the present undertaking. 


Last week Arabi Pasha, the 
famous Egyptian rebel, was 
The world had almost forgot- 
ten him in his Ceylon exile. He had 
lived on that island since 1882. In that 
year he was a figure of the greatest im- 
portance in international affairs. Follow- 
ing the declination of France to continue 
dual control, the British Government was 
forced to assume sole authority in Egypt 
for the purpose of restoring order. Its 
bitterest enemy was Arabi Pasha, and his 
insurrection cost the lives of many Eng- 
lishmen. He was finally defeated by Lord 
Wolseley in the famous battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. With that victory British rule in 
Egypt was established on a firm founda- 
tion, and by the later greater victory of 
Lord Kitchener at Khartim British au- 
thority was also extended over the vast 
domain of the Sudan. The Outlook has 
frequently had occasion to point out how 
beneficent that rule has been to the 
Egyptians, but the most significant testi- 
mony now comes from Arabi himself, who 
at last acknowledges that his country has 
prospered miraculously under the new 
order of things. With this acknowledg- 
ment came also an appeal, “ Tell the 
English people that Iam an old man— 
old before my time. Tell them that I am 
broken down in health, unfit for anything 
but reflection on the past, incapable of 
dishonesty or dishonor. I want to die 
among my own people. I want to see 
Egypt and those I love before the last 
hour comes. If the English Government 
would allow me to go back to Egypt, I 
should go, not as the enemy, but as the 
friend, of England.” The prisoner’s prayer 
was quickly answered. 


Arabi Pasha 


pardoned. 


Lhe annual meet- 
The Baptist Anniversaries ings ok the Baptist 
missionary societies, instead of being held, 
like those of the Congregationalists, at 
different times, are massed for a week 
together. Last week witnessed large as- 
semblies at Springfield, Mass. The home 
and foreign missionary work, including the 


women’s auxiliary societies, with various 
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educational undertakings, and also a large 
publishing business, have been so well 
sustained that the various treasuries 
were able to report either a balance to 
credit or but a small deficit. A peculiarly 
interesting feature of Baptist Home Mis- 
sions is the chapel-car service, begun ten 
years ago with the car named ‘“ Emanuel.” 
Six of these cars are now in commission. 
These, each of them a chapel and parson- 
age on wheels, are built and owned by 
the Society. The railroad companies 
haul them and keep them in repair. The 
investment in these of $100,000 has thus 
far resulted in organizing a hundred 
churches, eighty of them already housed in 
their ewn edifices, besides a hundred and 
eighty-two Sunday-schools. The chapel- 
car stops at a station where no church is, 
but where it sometimes leaves behind it a 
church quickly put up and ready for. oc- 
cupancy. One of these cars did grand 
emergency service last autumn for Baptist 
churches in Texas, whose houses were 
wrecked in the storm that devastated 
Galveston. The Baptist home missionary 
work extends from Alaska to Cuba and 
Porto Rico, including among all other 
classes the immigrants at Castle Garden. 
The Publication Society, which has charge 
of the chapel-cars, reports an income from 
all sources of $887,472. Its Bible re- 
vision work, the New Testament part of 
which has long been in print, is near tom- 
pletion, and the Old Testament portion is 
to be published before long. A _ noble 
address was given upon “ The Bible and 
the Twentieth Century ” by Professor T. 
Harwood Pattison, of Rochester. The 
Baptist societies, like the Conzregational- 
ist, are organizations of individuals with 
various terms of membership, soliciting 
the churches for the means to do church 
work. In each denomination an effort is 
making to gear these independent wheels 
together and to the churches they repre- 
sent, both for closer co-operation and 
economical administration. The report 
made at Springfield by the Committee on 
Co-ordination led to the reference of the 
problem to further conference. | 


Thecentral point 
of interest in the 
meetings held last week in Boston was 
the seventy-sixth anniversary of the Amer- 


The Unitarian Anniversaries 
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ican Unitarian Association. Its statistics 
show gratifying progress during the year 
Ten new societies have been established, 
fifteen dormant societies have been revived, 
thirteen new movements have been inau- 
gurated. ‘This is proportionally a larger 
advance than some more numerous denom- 
inations show. ‘The growth of the recently 
established school at Tarrytown, Hackley 
Hall, has been rapid, and its immediate 
enlargement is to be undertaken. Reso- 
lutions were adopted which, among other 
important recommendations, urge that the 
strong churches give their ministers to 
work under direction of the Association a 
certain number of Sundays each year for 
church extension. A similar suggestion 
has been made in other denominations, 
and it seems eminently reasonable. The 
individualism fostered by the Congrega- 


tional polity, and especially strong among 


Unitarians, is being tempered with a new 
spirit of fellowship and co-operation, which 
the leaders justly regard as auspicious for 
greater effectiveness. ‘The address of the 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
Association, sees in this the assurance 
that while the Unitarian churches “are 
committed to the championship of liberty 
as the law of spiritual life,” they will “more 
and more work together for the coming of 
the kingdom of God.” 


Last week the cor- 
ner-stone of the 
new Greco-Rus- 
sian church in New York City was laid 
by Bishop Tikhon, Russian Bishop of 
North America, assisted by other digni- 
taries of that Church, and in the presence 
of the Russian embassy, of representatives 
of the Russian navy, and a large assem- 
blage of believers Ever since a Russian 
church was established in New York 
City the inconvenience of the present 
quarters (the parlor floor of a private 
house on Second Avenue) had continually 
increased. The new structure is the 
result of a fund collected throughout 
Russia, and will be known as the Church 
of St. Nicholas the Wonder-Worker. It 
is to be built in Ninety-seventh Street, 
between Madison and Fifth Avenues. The 
edifice and the rectory, which will adjoin 
it, are to be of darkened brick, the church 
itself to be surmounted by the usual 


The Greco-Russian Church 
in New York City 
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Russian domes, of iron painted green, 
while the crosses and spiral ribs will be 
of gilded bronze. The laying of the cor- 
ner-stone was the first ceremony of its 
kind ever performed in the metropolis. 
Bishop Tikhon wore a vestment of cloth 
of silver, and the other officiating clergy- 
men were attired in robes of scarlet and 
purple. The clergymen read a Psalm in 
unison. The Bishop blessed the place 
designated for the walls of the church, and 
other ceremonies followed. 


® 
From Taku to Taku 


On Thursday of last week the Ameri- 
can troops in China went on board the 
return transports at Taku, thus complet- 
ing one chapter of history, from the 
landing of our soldiers ten months ago 
at Taku to their departure last week from 
that port. Wednesday morning, with the 
exception of the Legation Guard, the last 
of the American troops in Peking left 
that city. Despite the early hour—seven 
o’clock—and the long distances which 
they had to march, all the bands of the 
British troops escorted our soldiers from 
their station at the Temple of Agriculture 
to the railway depot, where Japanese and 
other bands awaited them. A _ great 
crowd gathered to wish General Chaffee 
farewell. Count von Waldersee, Gener- 
alissimo of the allied forces, General 
Gaselee, commanding the British contin- 
gent, General Yamaguchi, commanding 
the Japanese, and all the other generals 
and members of the Foreign Legations, 
were present. The Seventh Rajputs (Brit- 
ish Indian troops) acted as a guard of 
honor. 

These distinctions have been fairly won 
by our soldiers under their able leader. 
Some self-complacency on our part may 
perhaps be pardoned as we review the 
history of the past ten months, for our 
good record began immediately at Taku 
itself, when Admiral Kempff refused to 
join the other Powers in their mischievous 
attack on the forts there. The chorus of 
reproach from Europe has long since given 
place to a due credit to us for our wise 
abstention. A month from the day when 
communication with Peking was severed, 
the foreign troops were ready to attack 
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the Boxers. ‘The Ninth United States 
Infantry was the first American regiment 
on the ground, and the only one partici- 
pating in the operations at ‘Tientsin. 
Tientsin was captured, and on August 15 
Peking was taken. ‘Two advance com- 
panies of the Fourteenth Infantry scaled 
the wall of the capital, and were the first to 
plant the colors there. While no troops 
took a more conspicuous part in the rescue 
of the besieged Legations than did our 
own, a greater contrast to the conduct of 
the other allied soldiers was furnished by 
the self-restraint which characterized our 
soldiers in the conquered city. The 
American commander had issued a per- 
emptory order pointing out that looting 
and other allied practices are forbidden 
by the United States Government, and, 
more particularly, declaring that no officer 
or private. could acquire a valid title to 
property taken from the enemy until it 
had been turned over to the proper sup- 
ply department and duly issued or sold. 
Furthermore, General Chaffee wisely did 
not permit his men to take part in the so- 
called punitive expeditions ostensibly to 
restore order in the Province of Chili. 

With regard to organization, confirma- 
tion of previously published good reports 
has just come to hand, the most impor- 
tant being the report of Captain Franklin, 
Chief Commissary of our army in China. 
American supplies, more generous both 
in quantity and quality than those of 
other countries, have had one fault—they 
have not been packed well. Captain 
Franklin says that our camps, however, 
have been the best policed of any. His 
conclusion is as follows: 


Altogether, the American force was better 
fed, better clothed, especially for the winter, 
and had the best transportation. Where we 
tell down in the eyes of the foreigners was in 
military appearance.- Our men were slouchy 


in dress. and rambled about clothed, or half 


clothed. or dressed in any way that their fancy 
dictated; but this was true of our officers, too, 
I amsorry tosay. Weseemed to laek a proper 
pride in our personal appearance. But the 
American’s arms were always clean and in 
good order, and he can shoot and take care 
of himself better than his more neatly dressed 
brothers in arms. 


Another interesting confirmation comes 
from an English source, the correspondent 
in China of the “ British Medical Journal.” 
He writes: “I think that the American 


hospital in Peking could hold its own 
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with most London hospitals.”” While the 
correspondent did not like our rations so 
well as the British rations, the fine training 
and efficiency of the American hospital 
corps won his undisguised admiration. 
The characteristics of our hospital seem to 
have been ‘“ bedsteads, besides tables and 
chairs brought from America, a diet kitchen 
at the end of the ward, with an ample cook- 
ing-range, and a highly trained cook, in a 
white apron and cap, whose life’s business 
is cooking, and who js not expected to do 
anything else.” 

But this is not all. Our soldiers have 
governed the quarter of Peking assigned 
to us with so much tact and firmness, pre- 
serving order and insuring the safety of 
life and property, that the Chinese resi- 
dents themselves held a mass-meeting pe- 
titioning the troops to remain longer and 
govern them. ‘This, we believe, is an 
unprecedented event in Chinese or any 
other history. As order is now fpeactically 
restored in Peking, and to a certain extent 
in the Province of Chili, there is no longer 
an excuse for detaining our soldiers there, 
and hence, except a small legation guard, 
they have been recalled. We are thus 
the first to furnish to the world the most 
impressive assurance of good faith in 
dealing with China. 

When President McKinley declared 
that there must be no incontinent scuttling 
out of China, but that we must remain 
there until the purpose of our going thither 
was accomplished, some anti-imperialists 
declared that the “no scuttling” was a 
euphemism for a permanent occupation 
of Chinese territory.. Yet our troops, 
their work done, are promptly retiring from 
the scene of action. Such a ten months 
record reflects the highest credit on 
American diplomatic and military man- 
agement. 


® 
The Colleges and the 


Professions 


A protest deserving of general and 
serious attention is that of Dr. Edmund 
W. Holmes, of Philadelphia, against the 
increasing disposition of young men enter- 
ing the professions to regard a college 
education as unnecessary. This protest 
has peculiar authority, for its author 
speaks both as a medical man and as a 
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member of the University of Pennsylvania 
faculty. His paper deals with the situ- 
ation as it exists in his own State, but 
the facts he gives would doubtless, on a 
similar investigation, be found to char- 
acterize the country at large, more or less 
according to locality. ‘That is, these 
facts point to a general tendency of 
Dr. Holmes states 
that while there is a large attendance 
at the universities of Pennsylvania, it is 
confined almost wholly to the professional 
and technical departments. Out of a 
total of nearly seven hundred degrees 
conferred by four representative Penn- 
sylvania institutions, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Lehigh, Lafayette, and the 
State College, but one-fifth were collegiate, 
while four-fifths were professional or tech- 
nical degrees. As a goad to State pride, 
these figures are compared with those of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, where, out 
of a total of nearly nineteen hundred 
degrees conferred, almost four-fifths of 
that number were collegiate, while but 
slightly over one-fifth were pr. fessional 
or technical. This comparison is evi- 
dently misleading, because Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton are in a peculiar sense Na- 
tional universities, drawing their students, 
and especially undergraduate students, 
from all the States, including Pennsyl- 
vania; and because Yale and Princeton, 
at least, labor under a disadvantage of 
location for professional study in not 
being situated in cities of the first size. 
In the case of Harvard, which is practi- 
cally in Boston, out of a total of overa 
thousand degrees conferred, approximately 
seventy per cent. were collegiate and 
approximately thirty per cent. were pro- 
fessional or technical—a much fairer basis 
of comparison. But, analyze or rearrange 
the figures as one will, they remain start- 
lingly significant. 

Dr. Holmes attributes this tendency to 
three principal causes: to the desire to 
begin professional work early, especially 
under modern conditions of the lengthened 
courses and increased requirements of 
professional study; to the encouragement 
of a belief held by many professional men, 
especially medical men, that a college 


education is at least a waste of time; and 
to the popular notion that a professional 
or technical education is of itself ‘a liberal 
education,” ‘This last Dr, Holmes vig- 
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orously combats. He emphasizes the 
obvious fact that the medical school 
cannot, in the nature of the case, give 
a ‘liberal’? education, since “the more 
engrossing is professional study, the more 


narrowing is it, shutting the mind upto. 


its own facts to the exclusion of others.” 

Dr. Holmes believes that, even for pro- 
fessional success, the man who knows 
only his own profession enters the com- 
petition under a serious handicap. He 
strongly deprecates “ the curious anomaly 
that, while a professional man need not 
exactly apologize to his brethren for being 
liberally educated, a plea for higher edu- 
cation is too often not admitted as a self- 
evident fact, while it is hardly ever made 
without a demand for proof of its utility.” 
In short, this protest is aimed at that set 
toward specialism which is coming to 
menace alike the broader life and the 
higher professional success. On the prac- 
tical side, Dr. Holmes does not believe 
that the college-trained young man, who 
waits until twenty-six to receive his degree 
of M.D., sacrifices any hospital oppor- 
tunities or other advantages worth con- 
sidering as compared with the young 
man who hurries to secure his degree at 
twenty-two. In the case of a four years’ 
medical course he would, however, allow 
the college course to count for one year 
provided it includes biology and anatomy. 
This has the indorsement of the Medical 
Council of Pennsylvania. It is a pro- 
posal that meets half-way the departure 
at Harvard, and more recently at Yale, 
which enables a student under certain 
conditions to receive the degree of A.B., 
and suggests happy possibilities of co- 
ordination and adjustment in what many 
regard as the rival spheres of profes- 
sional and academic education. 


Tragedies of the Pure 


The world is familiar with the tragedies 
of sin, and finds in them no inexplicable 
mystery, but the consistent working out of 
the law of righteousness. Even those 
who suffer, if they are intelligent, cannot 
cry out against the bitter harvest of their 
own sowing. If they have any clear 
sight, above all, if there be any sorrow 
for misdoing in their hearts, they must 
tind a certain satisfaction in the conscious- 
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ness that there is a power of righteous- 
ness behind the wills of men which can- 
not be blinded, eluded, or thwarted. ‘The 
bed-rock on which faith in God rests 
secure is the inexorable enforcement of 
the law of righteousness among men. No 
sin ever yet went unpunished ; no sin ever 
will go unpunished. What a man sows 
he will reap, to the end of time. When 
the harvest comes in terrible forms, men 
shrink from the tragedy, but they recog- 
nize the moral logic behind it. 

There is, however, another class of 
tragedies which appall by their sudden- 
ness and leave the mind bewildered by 
their apparent violation of the harmonies 
between character and destiny. Upon 
the upright, the pure, the lovable, and the 
eminently faithful a destructive flash of 
fire sometimes descends from the shining 
heavens, and men stand appalled and dis- 
heartened by what appears to be an arbi- 
trary and inexplicable play of that mys- 
terious blighting, thwarting, and destruc- 
tive element which we call the irony of 
fate. ‘The older poets and thinkers rec- 
ognized what seemed to them a willful over- 
turning of the plans of men when they 
were on the eve of accomplishment, a per- 
verse wasting of the most precious forces 
which men can bring to bear upon great 
ends, a derisive defeat of noble natures 
at the very moment when they stand on 
the threshold of a new work or of great 
careers. This sudden darkening of fair 
skies, this swift blighting of promising 
lives, has seemed so inexplicable that men 


shave despaired of any explanation save 


the jealousy of the gods, cynically making 
men aware of their weakness in the hour 
of triumph. 

To those who believe in the God whom 
Christ revealed there can be no mocking 
irony in the life of man. The God whose 
anguish over the sorrows of his children 
was interpreted on Calvary cannot laugh 
at their calamities; the burden of their 
griefs is on his heart, and the uncertain- 
ties, miseries, and griefs which make the 
tragedies of life rest upon Him who, in 
the person of his Son, once wept at an 
earthly tomb. It is misleading to say of 


the sudden and inexplicable blighting of 
beautiful lives and the tragic ending of 
noble careers that God wills or foreordains 
them. God cannot will them; they must 
grieve him as they smite us. 


They are 
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sudden discords in the harmonies of things; 
swift and shocking interruptions of work 
and joy andgrowth. ‘They are less appall- 
ing to those who look at them from beyond 
the shadows of time, but they cannot be 
otherwise than painful and distressing. 
Let human sorrow have its natural expres- 
sion when these terrible experiences come, 
and let men avoid the platitudes of a 
consolation which is easy because it neither 
sees nor feels deeply. It is neither true 
nor wise to pass over great catastrophes 
like the earthquake in Lisbon, the destruc- 
tion of Galveston, and the breaking dam 
at Johnstown as if they were in the order 
of things and to be accepted as the work- 
ing out of the will of God. They are not 


in the order of things, and the shock and. 


grief they bring make us aware that they 
are exceptional and significant; the terror 
that comes with them is meant to deepen 
the lessons we are to learn from them. 
Nothing is gained and much may be lost 
by minimizing the tragedies of life; they 
must have their full weight if they are to 
teach us what they mean. 

In all reverence, it must be said by 
those who believe in the God whom 
Christ made known, that he does not will 
these sudden and inexplicable calamities ; 
he permits them. In a world of law, 
where room is made for the fashioning of 
responsible men and women by continual 
choosing between right and wrong, and 
where, of necessity, effect is bound to fol- 
lov’ cause even when disaster falls on the 
innocent, there must be great and terrible 
calamities which, with our limited knowl- 
edge, are inexplicable. Ina world where 
the tares and the wheat grow together; 
where, in a divinely ordered freedom, the 
good and the evil are chosen or rejected 
freely ; where the righteous, of necessity, 
bless the wicked by their deeds and their 
influence, and the wicked, by the same 
necessity, afflict and burden the righteous 
by their misdeeds, mysterious and appall- 
ing calamities must happen to the pure 
as to the impure; for men are bound 
together in a common destiny, and the 
evil of one smites the many as the good 
of one blesses the many; and God is 
bound up in the same great mystery of 
suffering. He permits that which he 
hates, and the tragedies which come 
through the freedom which makes char- 
acter possibie are the tragedies of the 
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divine as of the human life. The cross 
remains the symbol of a suffering God. 

If these great sorrows fell only upon 
men, we might despair; but they rest also 
upon God, and therefore, out of them and 
through them, some great deliverance, 
some sublime blessedness, is being accom- - 
plished. For God suffers, not because 
he has lost his power, but because he 
has laid it aside in order that through 
love he may secure that which was his 
from the beginning as a matter not only 
of right but of force. Christ could have 
stepped at any moment out of the circle 
of suffering; he stayed until he rose out 
of it victorious, in order that mén might 
comprehend in a suffering God the divin- 
ity of love rather than of power. Since 
He has suffered who knew no sin, and out 
of his suffering a great light shines on 
human calamities, those calamities, how- - 
ever appalling and mysterious, are no 
longer intolerable. They rest heavily on 
our souls, as they ought, for life is easy to 
the light-minded only; but they are not 
moral catastrophes carrying with them 
permanent wreckage. When they come, 
as they often do from purely physical 
causes, on the finest natures, their sudden- 
ness and blackness throw into high and 
beautiful relief the striving, the aspiration, 
the purity, and the charm of the life swiftly 
arrested. At the very moment of vanishing 
out of human life there is accomplished a 
revelation of a beautiful soul so complete 
and so winning that in death the radiant 
spirit touches others with an influence © 
more deep and permanent than years of 
teaching could have wrought. 


& 
The Spectator 


Every year. so far in the life of the 
Spectator, the return of spring has not 
failed to bring back to him once more a 
certain masterful impulse, the very same 
that gave to his boyhood its sweetest 
pleasures, and many a sound whipping 
besides. As long as the spring fails not to 
bring back that impulse, with the old-time 
readiness to yield to its persuasion, no 
matter what the consequences, the Specta- 
tor asks for no better proof that he is not 
yet the venerable person some take him to 
be. This year the old impulse came, as 
ever, with the first chirping of the robins 
and the languorous distaste for tasks of 
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all kinds that has ever followed the first 
scent of budding green and the first sight 
of a game of marbles; but the Spectator 
did not give way and quit work until he 
heard a hand-organ—that settled the 
matter. He must rux away from school. 


The Spectator’s task was unusually 
pressing that morning. ‘There was a big 
package of proof, with the inscription, 
- Return at once; and a Board meeting 
besides, with the remark, ‘“‘ Don’t fail to 
be present.””’ What more was needed 
to insure the old zest in truancy? Was 
there ever any pleasure in running away 
from nothing to do? in running away 
by permission? Possibly, if the school- 
house bell had not begun to ring while 
he was hesitating, the Spectator might 
not have slipped. away as he did, without 
overcoat or overshoes, straight for the 
ravine brook where he knew the fish were 
biting, and the ledges where the snakes 
would be taking their first sun-bath of 
the season—the old lines, softly repeated, 
staying his courage just as they used to 
do: 

“ Scolding don’t hurt; whipping won’t 

Last long; kill me they dasn’t.” 


That was a prime morning for runa- 
ways. ‘The Spectator counted upon pick- 
ing up one comrade, at least, on the edge 
of the wood—some little fellow who had 
hidden his books and slate in a stump and 
was ready to dig worms for bait. Where 
was he, to be sure? ‘The Spectator gave 
the old whistle, and sat down upon a 
sunny log to clean the mud from his shoes. 
He would enjoy watching the cautious ap- 
proach of the runaway—he hoped there 
was nothing in his appearance that might 
lead to his being mistaken for a spy—a 
truant-policeman. Again he whistled, ex- 
hilaration ebbing fast. <A full caucus of 
crows in the oaks near by evidently were 
discussing his intentions and sanity. 
Where had he been for twenty years or 
more that he did not know that the boy 
who runs away from school is as extinct 
as the dodo—a thing of the past—a 
feature of an educational system of which 
he was an inevitable evolution? With 
the supplanting of that system by a better, 
the truant, that peculiar type the Spec- 


_tator was whistling for. 
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tator was yearning for, had disappeared. 
The places that used to know him on days 
like that knew him no more. Whistle 
your sweetest, Mr. Spectator, you cannot 
bring him back. You may find something 
like his survival, perhaps, among the boys 
who called out the following in a recent 
inland newspaper: ‘ The Public Library 
will be closed during school hours here- 
after, as too many boys choose to spend 
their time there rather than in school.” 
No—no—that was not the boy the Spec- 
In the vernacular 
of the old Gloucester fisherman, it was 
‘‘ another stripe of cats entirely.” 


The Spectator was beginning to realize 
that, with all his professions of interest in 
educational matters, he was profoundly 
ignorant of the great changes that have 
taken piace in our schools—the difference 
between present methods and those of 
thirty years ago. He knew, of course, that 
children are no longer taught the alphabet 
letter by letter, nor made to memorize 
the multiplication table, the counties of 
their State, and ‘the books of the Bible; 
but that the runaway had disappeared, 
with the dunce-stool and the birch rod, 
he had failed somehow to realize. He 
would let the snakes go, and look in upon 
a school in session that morning—the 
model school of his suburban town. He 
would find, if he could, what the persistent 
force of his lost type had evoluted into, 
what form the truant’s lovable qualities 
had taken, for he had never been a bad boy, 
nor a dull one—far from it, but one whose 
love of nature and adventure got the upper 
hand of him occasionally, “ liberating his 
imprisoned personality,” for a few hours 
at least, from the stern vigilance of dis- 
ciplinarians whose calling it seemed to be 
to make ascending the hill of science as 
hard as possible. 


The Spectator knew his boy in a min- 
ute. He was in class, and describing 
with much enthusiasm the results of his 
close observations of the tent caterpillar. 
On the table before him were many small 
boxes ; through their thin muslin covers 
could be seen the worm in various stages 
of development. The whole school, the 
Spectator was informed, was an organiza- 
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tion for the destruction of the cocoons. 
There was to be one of the regular nature- 
study excursions that afternoon, to the 
very wood where the Spectator had been 
that morning on a vain quest. A few 
snakes would be captured, it was hoped, 
for the school museum. ‘The next lesson 
would be upon the snakes of the locality. 
Would the Spectator make a few remarks 
to the class? Had they been runaways 
like himself, how fluently he could have 
spoken! Addressing that phalanx of 
helminthologists was a different thing. 
They must excuse his hurrying back to 
his work! 
& 


‘Could you relive some experience of 
your boyhood,” was asked of a company 
of sunsetters, “ what would it be?” The 
answer came promptly from a venerable 
doctor of divinity, “ Running away from 
school ;” and he was one of those who 
makes loud protest against any running 
away from the Westminster Confession. 
Who ever dreamed that he had been the 
runaway of his school? “TI believe,” he 
said, after many a story of his daring 
escapades, “that if I had been one of the 
goody-goodies, I should have turned out— 
well—just what I didn’t; I should have 
been done with books when done with 
school.” 

& 


“Two or three of us boys,” said a 
prominent horticulturist of the party, 
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“ wanting to transplant a number of trees 
to a place in a meadow where we had 
decided trees were needed, ran away from 
school one day, and worked like beavers 
until we had carried out our plan. It 
cost us sound whippings, of course; but 
to-day those trees that we set out add 
wonderfully to the landscape, and have 
greatly increased the value of real estate 
in their neighborhood. Another day we 
ran away from school, regardless of con- 
sequences, each one with a big supply of 
flower-seeds, which we sowed in profusion 
in a deserted railroad yard, their glory of 
bloom becoming the marvel of the village 
that summer, and our delight.” 


The extinction of the runaway of his 
boyhood—his almost utter extermination 
—gives to the Spectator, in acceptance of 
his personal loss, another proof that it is 
possible for a well-regulated mind to ap- 
prove and disapprove of the same thing 
without sacrifice of consistency. He knows 
what is locked for in good citizens with 


the public welfare at heart—and he has 


grandchildren in school, besides; and yet 
he is not fully reconciled to what it is 
folly to deplore. The lost types of the 
nineteenth century—what a list!---‘‘ the 
most of them feminine,” growls Croaker, 
who actually laments the disappearance of 
the Jane Austen type of heroine—making 
the Spectator’s whistle and sigh easily to 
be condoned and forgotten. 


‘ 


General Assembly 


From a Staff Correspondent 


é i SHE first half of last week having 
been given to matters of church 

_work and administration, the sec- 

ond half was spent mostly in debating a 
proposal to abandon the project of revis- 
ing the Confession of Faith, which was 
undertaken a year ago. The report of 
the Committee then appointed to consult 
the Presbyteries on the subject, and its 
recommendation to create a commission 
instructed to prepare new statements in 
specified points, was no sooner taken up 
for discussion than it was attacked with 
intent to shelve the entire proposition. Dr. 


Baker, of Philadelphia, pastor of Albert 
Barnes’s old church, moved a resolution 
setting forth the lack of agreement in the 
replies of the Presbyteries to the inquiries of 
the Committee, the long controversy which 
this portended, the bar which the revision 
movement presented to Presbyterian re- 
union, and that therefore ‘‘ the General 


Assembly deems it inexpedient to pro- | 


ceed further in the matter of creedal 
revision, and hereby dismisses the whole 
matter.” This was virtually a motion for 
indefinite postponement, and as_ such 
might have been ruled not debatable. 
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Had this been done, the two days spent 
in deciding whether to recede or go for- 
ward might have been fruitful in dispo- 
sition of the various propositions of the 
Committee. It was, however, presented 
as a “substitute” for a previous motion 
to substitute the minority for the majority 
report (z.c., to strike out the majority pro- 
posal for “a brief summary of the re- 
formed faith”). The Moderator per- 
mitted it to be debated as such, and no 
one objected. ‘The report that two hun- 
dred and fifty had come up to the Assem- 
bly as ‘‘ dismissionists”’? may have made 
this seem to the revisionists the safer 
course. The Stated Clerk gave warning 
that two or three days’ business was in 
waiting for the conclusion of the matter. 
But not even the United States Senate is 
more pauent toward speakers with stay- 
ing power than the Assembly showed 
itself. Three half-days were spent in 
hearing sixteen addresses fvo and con, and 
another half-day in a series of ten-minute 
speeches, before crowded, eager audi- 
ences. Hundreds of listeners were stand- 
ing, and showing their interest in bursts of 
applause, which reiterated reproofs from 
the cha'r failed to repress. Finally, at 
five o’clock on Friday, the flood-gate was 
shut, the vote (not counted) showed an 
overwhelming majority for the revisionists, 
the Assembly found itself on the thresh- 
old where it stood Thursday morning, 
and adjourned with the motion before it 
to substitute the minority report for that 
of the majority. 

The amendments to the Confession 
unanimously recommended by the Com- 
mittee were these: A revision of the 


famous third chapter on God’s Eternal 


Decree,” particularly concerning those 


_ “foreordained to everlasting death ;” also 


of the statement in the tenth chapter that 
“elect infants are saved,’ supposed to 
imply that not-all infants are saved; also 
of the teaching in the sixteenth chapter, 
that good works done by unregenerate 
men are sinful; likewise in the twenty- 
second chapter, that it is a sin to refuse 
oaths required by lawful authority ; and 
in the twenty-fifth chapter, that the Pope 
is Antichrist. Additional statements were 
also recommended upon the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, the obligatoriness of 
Christian missions, and the love of God 
for allmen, Revision in the points named 


was urged for the removal of impediments 
which hinder some conscientious men 
from taking office as elders, embarrass 
others “before a scoffing world” with 
sponsorship for more than they believe, 


and obstruct the growth of the Church. 


These pleas were strongly presented from 
the interior and the West, while New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were 
pronounced against them. ‘The pertina- 
cious resistance made to the proposal of 
changes which one objector, Dr. Purves, 
declared as insignificant as the picking off 
of flies from a granite pillar, avowedly 
proceeded from  prescience of graver 
changes to follow. The Assembly was 
adjured to resist beginnings. Dr. Ken- 
nedy, of Alleghany, depicted the ultimate 
consequences of any attempt to square 
the Confession with modern thought— 
with the doctrine of evolution, for in- 
stance. Boring these little holes in the 
Confession was weakening the dam that 
holds back the flood. ‘Those thus criti- 
cised, however, were not a jot less em- 
phatic than their critics in asserting their 
jealousy of any weakening of the integrity 
of the doctrinal system. ‘The point on 
which the Committee divided, viz., the 
proposed brief summary of the reformed 
faith, seemed of importance to the dissent- 
ing minority of two, partly for the reason 
that it would practically amount to the 
substitution of a new creed for the old 
one. A further objection was that this 
new creed, once imposed, would abridge 
the liberty of dissent from particulars 
which now goes with subscription to the 
ancient creed. ‘The largeness of this un- 
chartered liberty of dissent was made 
much of in a brilliant speech by Professor 
De Witt, of Princeton, as the decisive 
merit of the unrevised Confession. But it 
did not escape private remark that Prince- 
ton men had disallowed this claim of 
liberty when made by certain professors 
at Union and Lane. 

The debate was in that fine form of 
which the Assembly gives shining ex- 
amples, and was conducted with masterly 
skill and power. The floor was accorded 
alternately to spokesmen for the opposite 
sides. The points of doctrine singled out 
for revision by the Committee did not 
lack uncompromising defenders. Were 
there hard sayings in the Confession ? 
So there were in the Scriptures, Jesus 
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did not tone down’ the hard sayings his 
hearers complained of. Judge Ewing, of 
Pittsburg, indorsed the Third Chapter 
throughout as “the truth of God.” ‘ Sup- 
pose,” said he, “‘God had elected every- 
body to salvation, wouldn’t Satan have 
said, ‘That’s just what I told Eve, Ye 
shall not surely die’?” Dr. Purves held 
that there were three competing doctrines 
of salvation, viz., the sacerdotalist, through 
sacraments; the rationalist, through char- 
acter; the Calvinistic, through the elect- 
ing love of God: the Church was bound 
to teach the latter. ‘The trouble about it 
in the Church, said Dr. Baker, had been 
stirred up by outsiders. The Chairman 
of the Committee, Dr. Dickey, of St. Louis, 
pointed to the returns which showed that 
less than one-fourth of the presbyteries 
desired no revision. He urged imitation 
of the Scotch and English Churches in 
this matter. He pointed to the fact that 
the Confession had already been amended 
by striking out the doctrines that it was 
incest to marry a deceased wife’s sister, 
and the duty of ma>istrates to deal with 
heresy. Professor Herrick Johnson, of 
Chicago, declared that the Confession 
was too narrow; it presented a Gospel for 
the elect only, not the Gospel for the 
world; it was built on only one verse of 
Scripture, Romans viii., 30. Judge Hum- 
phrey, of Louisville, said: ‘“ The higher 
you raise your dam against the revision 
movement, the worse will be the flood.” 
Elder Holt, of Chicago, declared the situ- 
ation intolerable; it must be mended or 
ended. The revisionists affirmed that 
there would be no peace in the Church 
till there was a prospect of relief from 
their difficulties. ‘The “ dismissionists ” 
urged that there would be no peace in an 
unsettling period of revision. ‘That the 
peace for which both parties were con- 
‘cerned is secure seems assured by the 
admirable good temper that prevailed 
throughout the excitement of so strenuous 
a debate. 

The revisionists united had held their 
ground more triumphantly than they had 
expected. It remained to settle how much 
ground they could hold divided. The 
question on Saturday morning was the 
same ason Thursday, the substitution of 
the minority report for the majority, or, as 
it was phrased by general consent, Shall 
Section B of the majority report (provid- 


The Outlook 


retained ? 


ing for a new summary of doctrine) be 
After the two days of discus- 
sion the Assembly was less tolerant of 
prolonged debate. Cries of ‘ Question ” 
were frequent, with occasional confusion. 
Dr. McKibben, of Cincinnati, the only 
minister who signed the minority report, 
spoke for it forcibly. He implored the 


“brethren of the dismissal” to support it. 


If the majority report should prevail, some 
might be forced out of the fold. Professor 
Stewart, of Auburn Seminary, said the 
movement for a new creed was growing. 
The rear guard now camped where the 
advance stood in 1889. He advocated 
the majority report as a broad and gener- 
ous compromise. The Moderator, Dr. 
Minton, took the floor, and, referring to 
the day as the most important for years 
in the history of the Church, advocated 
the striking out of Section B, which pro- 
vides for a brief summary of the Reformed 
faith bearing the same relation to the 
Confession which the Shorter Catechism 
bears tothe largerCatechism. He regarded 
it as embodying an idea that was fraught 
with danger—a new creed. Amid vocifer- 
ous cries of ‘“ Question” Dr. Herrick 
Johnson followed with a telling argument 
for the majority report, with its new doc- 
trinal summary, as especially desired by 
the Presbyteries in mission fields, and “the 
nearest thing we can at this time produce 
to cement together the two elements of the 
Church.” ‘The demand for the vote then 
became tumultuous. A count showed 271 
for retaining Section B to 234 against it. 
The announcement was greeted with loud 
applause in the release of long-repressed 
excitement. An unsuccessful call for the 
previeus question on the adoption of the 
majority report was made by Commission- 
ers who were unable to remain till 
Monday, when the final vote was to be 
taken. After notice was given of an 
intended amendment, the Assembly ad- 
journed, with enough unfinished business 
on hand to make this year’s meeting one 
of the longest on record. 

Monday. With some not vital amend- 
ment, the report of the majority of the 
Committee has been adopted unanimously ; 
thus not only a revision of the Creed in 
certain particulars is provided for, but 
also preparation of a brief statement of 
faith as recommended in Section B as 
described above, 
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N the trial races to decide what yacht shall defend the America’s Cup 
against Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock II., in the international 
tegatta, there will be an interesting encounter between the Constitution, 
owned by the Belmont syndicate of the New York Yacht Club, and 
the Independence, owned by Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston. The 
New York boat was designed and built by the Herreshoffs, at Bristol, 
R. I., while her Boston rival was designed by B. B. Crowninshield, and 
built by George Lawley & Son, at Boston. The Columbia, which defeated 


Shamrock I. in last year's regatta, will also participate in the trials. 
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Influence upon 
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OME years ago, before the days of 
country cluds—and of golf—I re- 
sided in a suburb. I had intended 

saying that I lived there, but after due 
consideration have refrained from using 
that term. For “living” in that suburb 
more nearly resembled premature burial. 

Occasionally, however, the little com- 
munity managed temporarily to resuscitate 
itself. ‘There was a very pretty casino 
with a hall for dancing anda stage. Most 
of the time its doors were locked as tightly 
as the portals of a tomb. During these 


_long periods it was of no use to the place. 


It was merely a building—a shell of brick, 
stucco, and slate, with no sound of merri- 
ment within. 

At long intervals, however-—say about 
every three months—the community would, 
as if through the action of unconscious 
cerebration, rouse itself from its coma, 
and, by a common impulse of desperation, 
proceed to convince itself that it still was 
alive. It appointed a_ reception com- 
mittee, the casino was unlocked, decorated 
with plants and draperies—and _ beauti- 
fully, too—and the community gave a 
dance. Then, as if dazed by its own 
temerity, it lapsed again into its usual 
coma, varied only by occasional small din- 


ners at which one met the same people 
and always heard the same things about 
the same babies. But that casino served 
a useful purpose. At stated intervals it 
enabled a community to prove to its own 
satisfaction that it was not yet ready to be 
invited to its own funeral. 

Now this suburb, partly through its own 
charms and the taste with which its 
founder planned and laid it out, partly 
through the influence of a very flourish- 
ing country club in its immediate neigh- 
borhood, has become a live little place 
so busy enjoying itself that its residents 
probably have quite forgotten the time 
when two or three dances at a casino, 
which betweentimes was locked up, con- 
stituted the annual sum total of communal 
enjoyment. Yet that casino, as then con- 
ducted, was a type of the tentative Ameri- 
can country club before it was made the 
center of some popular sport. After that 
it gradually became the center of much 
incidental social activity. 
~ The old-time casino—for ten years ago 
is ‘old time ” in the history of the clubs 


which now fairly swarm all over the United 

States—played a small part in social life 

compared with the modern country ciub. 

Then the country resident was such in 
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THE EXMOOR CLUB OF CHICAGO 


name only. Projected at half-past seven 
in the morning through twenty or thirty 
miles of space, more or less tunneled and 
odoriferous, and back again in the evening, 
he was fit for nothing but to “ rest up” 
in order to stand the same experience the 
following day. ‘To live in the country 
simply meant tosleepthere. The balance 
of the suburban resident’s existence was 
divided between express trains and the 
city. But with the introduction of sport 
as a feature of country life ially 
of that sensible, democratic, and reason- 
ably economical sport, golf—and the gen- 
eral adoption of the Saturday half-holiday, 
it is remarkable how much time the coun- 
try resident finds he can give to healthful 
outdoor exercise and social recreation. 
The Nation is beginning to find as much 
fascination in driving a golf-ball as in 
driving a bargain, ‘There is as much dif- 


ference between country life before the 
establishment of the country club and now, 
as between the old-time crawling family 
hack and the smart turnout which drives 
up to the station and has to be kept well 
in hand lest it start off while you still have 
one foot on the step. 

If Waterloo was won on the Rugby 
gridiron, it is not impossible that Santi- 
ago was captured at the American coun- 
try club. For the growth of outdoor 
amusement and the consequent increas- 
ing physical snap and vigor of American 
men and women has been one of the 
striking phenomena of the past decade. 
Understand, the country club is an out- 
come of the growing love of sport; not 
sport of the country club. But along- 
side of sport there has sprung up a very 
agreeable social activity in country club 
life. Nor is it without its important 
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sociological bearing. In this day, which 
is marked by a vast increase of city popu- 
lation, it tends to act as a check upon 
pernicious physical restrictions. For it 
draws, if only at intervals, large numbers 
from the city to the suburbs. 

Right here is the special point of the 
country club. It really is not a country 
club at all, but a suburban one. Of 
course this statement is subject to excep- 
tions. But most of these are summer 
clubs—the club at Shinnecock Hills, for 
example—which are closed, or practically 
so, during the winter. ‘They are country 
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regularly with the ides of May, vanishes 
expeditiously with the calends of October, 
leaving no one behind save the caretaker 
and the caddies (if, as usually is the case, 
it be primarily a golf club) and a few 
occasional enthusiasts, who, when snow 
comes, play with red-painted balls. 

After all, this is only a summer club 
fora summer colony. If your vision is 
keen, you can stand on the veranda and 
see two miles to the south just such -an- 
other club, two miles to the north another, 
and others to the east and west. ‘The 
summer resorts and winter resorts of the 
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LUNCHEON ON THE LAWN—PHILADELPHIA COUNTRY CLUB 


clubs in the sense that one cannot com- 
fortably reach them from the city for an 
afternoon’s outing and get back again. 
But they are not country clubs in that 
they are the sporting and social center of 
a large rural territory. They-are not out- 
growths of the yearnings on the part of a 
real local community for sporty recreation 
and social intercourse. For the real local 
community is engaged in catching fish, 
building boats, waiting at the wharf for 
the steamboat to come in, saving people 
from wrecks, eating pies and crullers, 
weaving rag carpets, and spinning yarns 
in the country store. The club exists for 
a summer colony, which, though it appear 


whole country are sprinkled with them. 
In a sense they are country clubs. But 
the real, all-the-year-round country club, 
so called, is, strictly speaking, suburban, 
and owes its importance sociologically to 
that fact. It exists because the American 
who does business in a city, or lives there, 
has been seized with an uncontrollable and 
most commendable desire to be outdoors ; 
and it promises to be the safety-valve of an 
overworked Nation. Yes, it has attained 
the dignity of National importance. It is 
found where the Bay of Fundy tides surge 
against the rock-bound coast of Maine; 
where the Pacific rolls in upon Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington ; where the 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY T. C. TURNER 
THE BEAVER MEADOW CLUB, CONCORD, N. H. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY T. C. TURNER r. 
THE FLUSHING GOLF CLUB, LONG ISLAND , 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY E. W. BIDWELL 


AT THE BELLE HAVEN CLUB, NEAR GREENWICH, CONN. 


Atlantic and the Gulf lave the Florida 
beaches ; where the central plain stretches 
away toward the Rockies. I do not say 
that there is not a country club even in 
Alaska. Possibly they play polo. there 
ondog sleds, and go a-golfing with Eskimos 
for caddies. I fancy, however, that they 
do not have ice-cream at their sociables. 
Whoever thinks that the country club 
is an American imitation of something 
English and had its origin in Anglomania 
is greatly mistaken. Even those clubs 
which owe their origin. to cross-country 
hunting are not open to the charge. Fox- 
hunting. is an old sport in the South. 
George Washington rode to hounds, and 
he certainly cannot be accused of Anglo- 
mania, Philadelphia, which is sometimes 
twigged with being rather a sleepy com- 
munity, has had very wide-awake meets 
for over a century. In England the 
necessity for the specialized type of coun- 
try or suburban club which we have de- 


veloped does not seem to exist. Every 
English country-seat practically is a coun- 
try club for its owner’s friends. ‘There 
they find mounts for the hunt, which in 
‘ngland is cultivated very much more as 
a matter of course than here, where, with 
the zeal with which we go into anything 
we once take up, we have developed cross- 
country hunting into rather an expen- 
sive sport. Moreover, the much-maligned 
American drag hunt is stiffer, far more 
dangerous, and more trying to nerve and 
grit than the usual English run. ‘The 
American who rides to hounds must have 
not only time for the run but also possi- 
ble leisure to allow broken bones to knit 
together. For these reasons, while in 
England you hear the oy-yoy-yow of the 
pack, the ho-halloo, or the winding of the 
hunter’s horn at every turn, you can count 
the American hunt clubs on your fingers’ 
ends. 

Yet the special feature of the American 
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hunt clubs—the drag—shows their rela- 
tion to the city and brings into promi- 
nence the peculiar suburban character of 
the American country club. Itis a near-by 
resort for the city man as well as a recre- 
ation center for the suburb in which it 
happens to be located. ‘The city man 
who goes down to Hempstead in the 
afternoon because he wants to be well 
shaken up for thirty minutes following the 
Meadowbrook hounds over turf, stone, and 
timber, must have his run for a certainty. 
It is not always possible to start a live 
fox from cover even in a country where 
foxes abound. The English country gen- 
tieman’s friends, if disappointed one day, 
can try again the next. But the American 
city man, who has snatched a few hours 
from an afternoon and who may have to 
be at his office the next morning, must 
have what he is after on the spot; and 
with the drag he gets it. The hunt clubs 
and polo clubs in this country stil] are 
very few in number. -They were, how- 
ever, our pioneer country clubs. More- 
over, they offer fine, manly sport. The 
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writer who starts off with reference to the 
“wily aniseed bag” is coming a cropper 
early in the run, for he shows his utter 
ignorance of what he is attempting to 
write about. However, these clubs are 
too much the exception and too expensive 
in the sport and society they offer to be 
properly classed with the typical country 
or suburban club I have in mind. 

The club at Tuxedo has golf, coaching, 
sport with rod and gun, and all kinds of 
winter sport. But it caters to a very 
wealthy park community and their friends, 
and is too exclusive to be typical. Sz nox 
e’ vero e ben’ trovato—but it is said that 
if a hunter in the thickest of the ‘Tuxedo 
forest tinds himself yearning for something 
to sustain the inner man, he need only 
press a button on the nearest tree, where- 
upon a liveried club servant appears with 
the “‘ bracer ”’ on a tray. 

A club which offers relief from the 
great strain of important public questions 
to people high in official life at the Na-. 
tional Capital is the Chevy Chase, named 
from the Washington suburban summer 
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THE ARONIMINK CLUB HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA 
The building is over 100 years old. 
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THE MAIDSTONE CLUB AT EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


settlement in which it is located. Of 
course a club called Chevy Chase could 
not fail to indulge in cross-country hunt- 
ing. The meets are notable occasions, 
and the club has a fine steeplechase 
course on which mounts often are put to 
the test over pretty stiff obstacles. 

But besides the pack and the steeple- 
chase course this club can be used in less 
expensive ways. It is a hunt club, with 
all the other features a suburban club can 
offer. It has tennis-courts and enthusias- 
tically patronized golf links, besides a 
charming club-house which is the center 
of much rational social recreation. The 
house itself has an air of good breeding. 
It is an old Maryland mansion with por- 
ticoes and broad verandas, and has been 
left as it was in colonial days, except for 
a wing with a ball-room which has been 
added. A near-by grove has been found 
delightful during the summer sultriness 
for a/ fresco teas and suppers. 

But it is golf which more than any other 
sport or social attraction has here, as 
everywhere else, made the club generally 
useful to its members. Many prominent 
public men are devotees of the game, and 
find in it great relaxation from the severe 
strain of official life. The Justices of the 


Supreme Court of the United States do 


not consider themselves lapsing too much 
from their dignity when wielding a mashie, 
or fear that they may get into a legal 
bunker at their next session if they devote 
too much time to loftinga stymie. Justice 
Harlan is on the links almost every suit- 
able day. Secretary Gage and Postmaster- 
General Smith are devotees who owe their 
enthusiasm to the example of former 
Attorney-General Griggs, whose successor, 
Attorney-General Knox, is equally fond 
of the game. Secretary Root also is a 
golfer. It seems, in fact, as if the ability 
to play golf would soon become one of 
the necessary qualifications of a Cabinet 
Minister : 

Senator: Mr. President, Mr. Blank unques- 
tionably is one of the greatest living authorities 
on International Law. He would be an ideal 
Secretary of State. 

The President: That is all very well, Sena- 
tor Dash. But I saw him top his ball the 
other day. 

Senator: lrealize, Mr. President, that under 


such circumstances his appointment is impos- 
sible; and I withdraw my indorsement. 


But to my mind the club which is an 
admirable example of those which most 
wholly fulfill their purpose, or I may say 
their duty toward the community in which 
they are located, is the Brooklawn Club 


of Bridgeport, Conn. It affords various 
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kinds of sensible and inexpensive sport— 
golfing and archery in summer, bowling 
and skating in winter, and much informal 
social enjoyment allthe year around. The 
elaborate social function, that insidious 
foe of social intercourse of the true, de- 
lightful kind, has not yet cast its blight 
upon Brooklawn. ‘The club isdemocratic 
without being promiscuous, exclusive 
without being snobbish. 

Bridgeport is a city of over seventy 
thousand inhabitants. Yet the club, with 
its picturesque house sensibly made over 
from an old farm dwelling, its casino and 
bowling-alley in what was the old barn, 
its little lake, its varied golf links with all 
the picturesqueness of rural surroundings 
and views of distant hills and water, is 
just on the edge of the city and within 
ten minutes’ trolley ride of the business 
center. It is possible for a lawyer, for 
instance, to leave his office at noon, play 
over the links, have a shower, rub-down, 
and luncheon, and be in his office again 
in time for a very fair afternoon’s work. 

The social side of the club is very well 
managed, as will appear from details 
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which I am enabled to give on the author- 
ity of Mr. William ‘T. Hincks, one of the 
signers of the original articles of incor- 
poration, and which should prove suggest- 
ive and helpful to people who contemplate 
the formation of country clubs. 

Since its organization in 1895 the 
Brooklawn Club has had a ladies’ commit- 
tee, whose duty it has been to take entire 
charge of the social side of the club. ‘The 
women’s committee consists of twelve 
ladies named by the Board of Governors 
at the beginning of each club year. One 
member takes upon herself the supervision 
of the entertainments for each month in. 
the year. Ordinarily she associates some 
half a dozen others with her, thus making 
a sub-committee on entertainments for each 


- month. 


At the beginning of every month each 
club member receives a printed programme 
of the entertainments for that month. 
These entertainments, in summer, con- 
sist largely of putting contests, archery 
matches, afternoon teas,etc. In winter a 
more varied line is presented. Bowling 
parties, minstrel shows, ice carnivals, 
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THE AMHERST COUNTRY CLUB, AMHERST, MASS. 


a A POLO MATCH AT ROCKAWAY 


Messrs. 
dinners, dances’ theatricals, wax-works, 
card parties, salmagundi parties, candy 
pulls, and other events take place. The 
casino has a fine dancing-hall on the 
second floor. On the first floor are the 
bowling-alleys. Upstairs and downstairs 
are lighted with electricity supplied from 
the trolley company, whose lines run to 
the club’s very doors. 

Alongside of the alleys are benches on 
which the spectators and participants are 
ranged. Every one is expected to contest. 
One string is rolled by each contestant. 
About half of those participating can roll 
on one night, the balance the next. On 


the third night the two highest scorers _ 


among the men and among the women 
roll two strings in the finals, for first and 
second prizes. 

It is rare fun for the spectators to watch 
some of the novices bowl. ‘Their bails 
pound along the alley, or roll off into the 
gutter, or go so slowly. ‘The performer 


Baldwin, Whitney, and Connover. 


faces a long. vista of interested faces as 
he discharges the ball. If his shot is a 
good one, he gathers a royal meed of 
praise; if a poor one, unstinted guying is 
his lot. After the contest all hands ad- 
journ to the club-house for a light supper, 
and then home by the trolleys. 

Another favorite entertainment is to 
have the steward: serve a table d’hdte 
dinner—he furnishes a capital one for a 
dollar—and then have a little informal 
dance in the casino. Card parties are 
popular with the older people, and are 
largely attended and keenly contested by 
those whose dancing days are gone by. 
Shuffleboard on the glass-inclosed  ve- 
randa also is popular, and is sometimes 
the means of furnishing an evening’s 
entertainment. 

Last winter the club had a candy pull 
where everybody pulled at platters of 
boiled molasses. ‘The announcement con- 
tained the notice that every woman must 
263 
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bring two aprons, and they did. Then 
there was a New England supper—served 
by the steward for seventy-five cents. 
The decorations were sheaves of corn, 
strings of dried apples, andthe like. The 
bill of fare was made up of baked beans, 
doughnuts, apple sauce, cider, pumpkin 
pie, and mince pie. 

There is a little lake on the grounds 
about fifty feet from the club-house, and 
when this is frozen in winter some pleas- 
ant ice parties are held. Huge brush 
fires light the pond, and when skating is 
over every one goes and sits by the crack- 
ling logs in the club-house and eats Scotch 
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Tuesday, December 26. Second Night Bowl- 
ing Match. 

Thursday, December 28. Christmas Chil- 
dren’s Party, 3 p.m. Skating Party, Evening. 


This programme says little about golf 
because the month is December. But 
golf is the mainstay of the Brooklawn 
Club, as of nearly all the other country 
clubs. Most of these were in fact founded 
solely because of golf, and that game is 
the only sport to which they are devoted. 
The Morris County Golf Club, which is 
one of the most notable clubs near New 
York, is an instance of a large club with 
a fine club-house given over wholly to 
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A TOURNAMENT AT THE MORRIS COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB, MORRISTOWN, N. J- 


woodcock, ‘ while the wicked regale them- 
selves with a smoking-hot apple toddy.”’ 

The following is a fair sample of the 
monthly programme : 


PROGRAMME OF ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 
DECEMBER 

Saturday, December 2. Tea, at 4:30 P.M. 

Wednesday, December 6. Dance in Casino, 
8:30 P.M. 

Saturday, December9. Shuffleboard Match, 
4p.M. Tea,5 P.M. 

Thursday. December 14. Ladies’ Euchre, 
10 A.M. Table d’H6te Luncheon, | P.M. 
(Fifty cents. Notify steward by 9 A.M.) 

Saturday, December 16. Tea, 4:30 P.M. 

Wednesdav, December 20. Cotillion in Ca- 
sino, 8:30 P.M. (Send acceptances to Chair- 
man by Tuesday night.) Steward will servea 
table d’héte dinner at 6:30. One dollar. 

Saturday, December 23. Tea, 4:30 P.M. 
First Night Bowling Match, 8 P.M. 


golf, yet forming an agreeable social cen- 
ter. The same is true of the club at 
Shinnecock Hills. In fact, nearly all golf 
clubs have their social side. 

To golf more than any other game this 
country owes its ever-increasing love of 
outdoor recreation. No hotel man would 
think of building a winter or summer: 
house unless he first considered its loca- 
tion with regard to the golf links, or would 
think of undertaking to start a new resort 
without having links laid out before open- 
ing his house. Golf is the most rational 
sport in which man or woman, young or 
old, can take part; and as between man 
and woman, it is delightfully chummy, for 
it takes women outdoors as well as men, 
and often takes them out together. 
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ARKRIVING AT THE EKWANOK CLUB, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
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A SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT THE BROOKLAWN CLUB, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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The country must have been just ripe 
for golf, since it spread like wildfire when 
once it got a good start. A magazine 
article on country clubs written only seven 
years ago barely mentioned golf, and, if I 
remember it correctly, does not refer to a 
single golf club. It is devoted to a few 
hunt and polo clubs. In number these do 
not appear to have increased much since 
then. ‘* The corner-stone of the country 
club is Horse,” says the writer of the 
article in question. Were he writing now 
he would say that not only the corner- 
stone, but the cellar, the ground floor, 
the bel-étage, the attic, the roof, and the 
chimney-pots of the country club was 
golf. 

In 1887 the St. Andrews Golf Club was 
founded with links at Yonkers, N. Y. (Its 
present superb course is at Mount Hope, 
about a mile from a roadside station on 
the New York and Putnam branch of the 
New York Central Railroad.) It was the 
only golf club in the United States. For 
some years the game practically remained 
unknown in the United States beyond the 
limits of this club. The United States 
Golf Association was not formed until the 
winter of 1894, and the first National 


championship meeting under its auspices 
not held until 1895. 

Now there are in this country, in round 
numbers, 1,050 clubs maintaining golf 
links, and most of them calling themselves 
golf clubs, though the use of the term 
country club is fairly frequent. But even 
most of the country clubs, so called, merely 
are golf clubs with facilities for social 
recreation. New York State alone has 
163 golf clubs distributed all over the 
State; Massachusetts nearly as many— 
158; Oklahoma, Montana, Arizona—all 
inaintain the game; and California has 43 
golf clubs. Clubs devoted to golf range 
over the entire country, and vary in 
name from the Kissimmee of Florida to 
the Squirrel Island of Maine; from the 
Nashouohkamuk of Massachusetts to the 
Santa Catalina of California. Wherever 
you go it is “ Fore!” 

For the sake of using a generic term 
we may say that it.is the country club that 
has taken America outdoors. But sound 
the country club and you will find it has 
a golf heart. It is a golfclub. But really, 
when it comes to clubs—what’s in a name? 
It is what they are doing for the Nation 
that counts. 


Room 
-By Henry Johnstone 


What’s life in a city? ‘There’s no room to spare, 
Men are crowded in corners and scanted of air; 

Too near to be neighbors, too fretful for friends, 
Each man jostles each as he seeks his own ends. 
‘Lhere are folk underneath you, and folk overhead, 
And the noise of the street comes to vex you in bed: 
The jangle of car-bells, the cab-whistle shrill, 

All the hum and the whir and the dust of the mill 
That is grinding all day and grows louder at night, 
Conspire against comfort and banish delight. 

Ah God, for the country—the singing of birds, 

The laughter of children, the lowing of herds, 

Green grass and blue heavens, bright water, clean air, 
And room enough, room enough, room and to spare! 
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If I could put my woods in song 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 

All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the city void. 

NTO this quatrain Emerson has put 
the expression of a universal pas- 
sion—the passion to know the fields 

and the growing things. This desire may 
express itself, as with Emerson, in a long- 
ing for the place where “the savage maples 
grow” and “no tulips blow,” or in a 
yearning to break the earth and make a 
garden. 

The nature-desire may be perpetual and 
constant, but the garden-desire returns 
with every new springtime. Recently an 
agitation for planting was begun in the 
city schools of Rochester. A local seeds- 
man put up small packets of flower seeds 
in ten varieties at a cent a packet; in two 
weeks 11,000 packets were purchased by 
the children. With the first warm days 
of spring, the city resident goes f rth with 
spade and hoe and fills the back yard with 
the tomato-plants that the enterprising 
gardener kindly placed on sale at the 
grocery-store Frost kills the plants, but 
the amateur buys again, for the gardener 
has learned to keep up the supply of 
tender plants on the grocery stands. ‘The 
vender of impossible rose-bushes finds a 
ready buyer. The tree-pruner, with occult 
knowledge anda secret remedy for all the 
ills of trees, discovers an easy client. It 


is the season of expectancy. Every bud 
is a promise. ‘The soft, sweet-smelling 
earth is fat with possibilities. With a 
lavish hand the planter plants. ‘The days 
are sweet and cool. ‘The air is new and 
clean. But presently the days become 
pinched. ‘The air is humming hot. ‘The 
bugs grow to fatness. ‘The weeds come. 
Dust settles over the herbage like a coat 
of ashes. One by one the plants smother 
and die. The enthusiasm of springtime 
is withering, and in the parching suns of 
August it is but a memory. ‘Then come 
the sad ripe days of autumn. ‘The mellow 
sunshine and falling leaves force one out 
of doors. Every nook and corner of the 
place is visited, for the winter is coming 
when the mystery of sleep will be on the 
garden. We snuggle the tender crowns 
over with leaves. We fill the beds with 
hardy bulbs. We see the last leaf fall. 
Next spring the old enthusiasm will burn 
again. 

Does my reader recognize the picture ? 
Does he not remember how often he has 
questioned whether, after all, it is worth 
the while to make a garden, because it is 
cheaper to buy his plants than to raise 
them? If so, then listen! ‘The value of 
a garden, as of every other good thing, is 
in the pleasant impulse as much as in the 
final product. Just to have handled the 
clean new earth, and to have sown the 
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seed, and to have thought about the gar- 
den at morning and: at night—this is 
worth the effort. You have had a new 
experience. You have come nearer to 
nature. Next fall the Rochester children 
will make an exhibition of their plants. 
Some of them, favored by good soil or 
aided by brother or sister, will make a 
beautiful display. Others will look on 
silently and perhaps sadly, for they will 
have failed; but my heart will go out to 
these, for perhaps they will have gained 
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and our leisure, akin to the interest in 
books and pictures and music. 

Sooner or later, every person feels this 
desire to plant something. It is the 
return to Eden, the return to ourselves 
after the long estrangement of our arti- 
ficial lives. One of us dreams of a little 
patch of orchard bounded by cool, grassy 
banks. Another wants a snug and tidy 
garden-plat bounded by a wall and a lat- 
tice, and at one side a tinker’s room of 
tools, rakes and hoes and watering-cans, 


“THE SOFT MORNING-GLORIES 


as much as their comrades, if only they 
could know it. 

It is an interesting fact that, with all 
the segregation of people into cities, the 
sales of seeds and plants are increasing 
immensely. It would seem that there is 
no limit to the number of things in which 
men and women can find interest. With 
all the increasing complexities of civiliza- 
tion and the wearing details of business, 
we are interested in a greater number of 
incidental and secondary things than our 
fathers were. ‘The very stress of our lives 
is driving us to nature for respite. An 
interest in plants is part of our culture 


REMAIN OPEN UNTIL NOON” 


and assorted sizes of pots,and boxes con- 
taining string and labels and screws and 
bits of wire. In this room he would work 
when the rain falls heavily on the roof 
and pours across the doorway from the 
wide-hanging eaves. Others want long, 
trim rows of strawberries, beets, and onions, 
with beds of lettuce, hills of squashes, and 
clumps of hyssop and sage in the corners, 
all ranged and labeled as the books on a 
shelf. Others want tumbling piles of vines 
shot through with wild asters and the 
spires of hollyhocks. Still others would 
roam afield and find their satisfaction in 
the things that by chance have found a 
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‘““ONE OF US DREAMS OF A LITTLE PATCH OF ORCHARD” 


if 


* YOURSELF THRUST THE SPADE DEEP INTO THE TENDER EARTH” 


place in which to grow. But, whatever 
the form of the wish, the substance is the 


same—it is the natural man longing to. 


express itself. It is the desire to be alone 
with something that understands you. 
I have heard the gardener talk to his 
plants, and not one of them disputed with 
him. 

To one person, this desire for the out- 
of-doors is an expression of the art-sense. 
To another, it is respite and release. ‘To 
another, it is the joy of seeing and touch- 
ing real things. ‘To another, it is health 
and physical exercise. ‘To others, it is 
natural history. ‘To others, it is garden- 
ing or farming. ‘To some, it is commun- 
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ion of the soul with the great mysteries of 
nature. 

Have you made a garden all by your- 
self? Then try it, if you have not. Do 
not delegate the work. Yourself thrust 
the spade deep into the tender earth. 
Bear your weight on the handle and feel 
the earth loosen and break. ‘Turn over 


the load. You smell the soft, moist odor, 


an odor that takes you back to your 


younger and freer days or sends you 


dreaming over the fields. You have un- 
covered the depths where the earthworm 
burrows and the pupa has lain since mid- 
summer. Run your fingers through the 
soil. It is mealy and fine and clean. It 
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may have been turned a hundred times, 
yet it is new and virgin. You feel as if 
you could plant your feet in the soil and 
grow like a plant. Spade up the whole 
bed. Note how the loose earth settles 
into place as you draw your rake back 
and forth. The moisture steams from 
its bosom, and the drying surface affords 
a mulch to hold the water that lies in its 
depths. You are wondering what is con- 
tained in this earth. Men have spent 
their. lives to answer that inquiry and have 
died without making the answer complete. 
Compounds of potassium and phosphorus 
and silicon and nitrogen and many more ; 
millions of micro-organisms that you can- 
not see, and whose lives no man knows ; 
chemical activities too complex to be 
analyzed ; moisture and heat and magnet- 
ism; physical forces so intricate and 
subtle that they cannot be measured—-all 
these are in the laboratory that you are 
preparing. Yet you are powerless to 
bring them forth into visible life. One 
day you will drop a speck of matter into 
the soil, a speck so small and round that 
you must depend on the label to tell 
whether ‘it is cabbage or turnip or cauli- 
flower or mustard; and, behold! a new 
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being comes forth, endowed with life, with 
roots and stem and leaves and flowers 
and fruits and seeds, all unfolding in their 
appointed sequence and season! Where 
is the seat of this mystery, of the alchemy 
that makes one seed unfold into a turnip, 
and its counterpart into a cabbage? I 
often wonder how a cabbage-seed knows 
that it is a cabbage-seed. 

You will see the fresh green heads of 
the perennial herbs pushing up the mold 
on April Fool’s day. You will wonder 
whether they are bleeding-hearts or day- 
lilies, or merely wild stray things without 
names. You will see the tiny new things 
grow. You will wonder at the shapes of 
the leaves. You will see the first flower- 
bud nestled deep in the heart of the foliage. 
You are discovering a new world, and the 
quest is all the pleasanter because you 
have made the same discovery every 
spring. ‘The longer you know the plants 
the more they mean to you. You never 
tire of old friends. The joys of associa- 
tion are added to the interest in the plant 
itself. By and by, I hope, you will learn 
that great fact that so few people ever 
learn, the fact that a plant isa plant what- 
ever its name or kind. I sometimes wish 
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that we could transpose the names of 
plants ; then would a violet be a dock and 
a dock would be a violet. 

When a plant interests you because it 
is a plant, you have graduated in nature- 
wisdom. Then you will care less what 
are the form and fashion of your garden 
than that it contain plants. You will be 
interested in the plant itself quite as much 
as in its flowers or fruits. You will be 
interested merely to see what comes. I 
sometimes think that the amateur’s gar- 
dening is a mild kind of gambling, Every 
seed is a lottery ticket. You are curious 
to know what will come out of it. I like 
to sow the mixed seeds that are left in the 
gardener’s box, the accumulation of all the 
kinds that have fallen from the packets. 
You press the seed into the warming earth, 
then wait and watch. When the first tiny 
sprig appears, you are repaid for your 


effort, for this is tne most interesting stage 
in the plant’s life. I sometimes wish that 
the seed catalogues would tell how a plant 
looks when it first comes up, rather than 
the color of its flowers. : 

You will know when you like plants 
because they are plants—your interest in 
them will not depend on the flowers, nor 
even on the foliage. You will like plant 
forms. ‘The leafless winter tree will ap- 
peal to you. The heads of teasel and the 
fretwork of wild carrot standing above 
the snow will bring you joy and peace. 
You will let the dry stalks stand in your 
garden that you may see them all winter ; 
then will your garden be perpetual. 

Of course your garden will be trim, 
orderly, and neat, at least when you begin. 
Such an arrangement indicates methodical 
habit and a purpose to succeed. Long 
straight rows at regular distances, plants 
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“SHOT THROUGH WITH THE SPIRES OF HOLLYHOCKS” 


graded as to height and kind and season, 
add greatly to the attractiveness and pur- 
posefulness of the garden, when the garden 
is looked upon as a piece of effort. It 
will have a look of good workmanship. 
It will afford endless opportunity for 
pleasant puttering in keeping down the 
weeds, training the plants, removing stray 
shoots, and in breaking the crust of the 
soil. It will be easy to tend and till. 


There is satisfaction in a trim border of 
foxgloves or hollyhocks. 

The best garden will be at one side of 
the place, or at the rear. <A flower-bed 
in the middle of the lawn is impertinent. 
The flowers are at a disadvantage as 
compared with the roots of the sod, for 
these roots have first levy on food and 
moisture; and a bed in the lawn spoils 
the lawn. You will delight to fill in the 
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corners of the house with motherwort and 
other pleasant weeds. You will round 
off the corners with billows of trumpet- 
creeper. You will overhang the rear 
walk with vistas of foliage. You will 
scatter bright flowers in the border by 
the kitchen window. A garden ora plant 
is valuable for the place it occupies as 
well as for itself. There is satisfaction 
in the yard in which all parts blend and 
harmonize; it has character as a whole 
and as a picture. It has meaning. A 
yard that has individual plants scattered 
over it hails you as you pass; and each 
plant shouts, “ See! I cost five dollars!” 

Vet, with all this, who is not drawn to 
the neglected garden? What are the old- 
fashioned gardens that we love, if they 
do not have an old-time air of abandon 
274 


“OVERHANG THE REAR WALK WITH VISTAS OF FOLIAGE ” 


and unrestraint? There is one that | 
visit often. It is one of the estates of a 
past generation, built when Jand was 
cheap. It has seen its day. Now there 
are rotting piles of wood grown over with 
moss and the-weedy tangles of bitter- 
sweet. Old trees have fallen, and unfa- 
miliar plants are growing about their pros- 
trate trunks. In these early days of May 
the new grass is soft and thick. The old 
sod springs under your feet. <A full coin- 
age of dandelions is scattered on the grass. 
You scrooch under the broken trees and 
pick your way through thickets of plum- 
sprouts and lilac. Old-fashioned daffodils 
and jonquils and grape-hyacinths rise from 
the grass and mark the sites of former 
beds which in their prime had trim bor- 
ders of flagstone or of box. In the open 
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places are soft cushions of celandine, cat- 
nip, motherwort, and bluebells. Shy- 
faced sweet violets hide themselves in the 
deep turf. ‘The wide spears of tulips are 
springing along the old walks, and 
amongst them the wild cleavers are clam- 
bering for sunlight. A wide-spreading 
clump of striped canary-grass marks the 
spot of some old flower-bed. From front 
to rear at one side of the place stretches 
the ruin of a promenade. A generation 
since a summer-house stood at its further 
end; the broken weather-gray lattice 
marks its place. The box-edging, in a 
double broken windrow, alone recalls the 
formal beauty of the design. Into the 
edging the plum-sprouts have. intruded, 
and daffodils and crown imperials have 
worked their way into the nooks and 
spaces. Here one can botanize. Here 
the wild birds nest; and in the season 
one may hear the warblers as they stop 
in their long migrations, for the birds 
seem to have an instinct that leads them 
to neglected gardens. 

But these old gardens interest us_be- 
cause of the memories that they recall, 
not alone because they are gardens. ‘They 
are suggestive of human lives. Yet I 
fancy that more than one human being 
has been led to a love of plants from 
having first known them in some grand- 
mother’s garden. We would not make a 
neglected garden, for intentional neglect 
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of Gardens Zi 


is not neglect of the neglectful kind; but 
neglect that comes naturally and easily 
will be no indication of failure if only we 
find satisfaction in the decline; and hereby 
am I the more willing to urge every one 
to make a garden! A garden in which 
one finds joy cannot be successless. 
There is no weather that does not suit 
some plant. In the hottest and driest 
time the portulacas are burning red on 


the sand. In cool and cloudy weather 


the soft morning-glories remain open until 
noon. When the soil is soaked with rain, 
the irises are in their glory. The plants 
have no dread of storm. Note the hang 
of the leaves and the droop of the flowers 
in the beating rain. Note that the chick- 
ens do not run, but throw their bodies 
back to shed the rain and then stand in 
philosophic comfort. ‘Thoreau was glad 
when it rained because his beans were 
happy. A garden is the best of remedies 
for that commonest of melancholies, the 
habit of grumbling at the weather. 

Your chief joy in your garden will not 
be in the vegetables that you eat nor in 
the floweis that you pick, buat in the satis- 
faction of causing things to grow. You 
will enjoy the companionship of things 
that are real and clean. You will come 
to know the common and the little things. 
Some time, without knowing it, you will 
let a pigweed grow; and then you will be 
sorry to pull it up. 
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BRINGING THE “ LOVED-UP” FLOWERS 
Drawn by Thomas Fogarty. 
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THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN’ 


An Autobiography 
BY A. 


Author of “ How the Other Haif Lives,” ‘‘A Ten Years’ War,” etc.. etc. 


Chapter VII.—Elisabeth Tells Her 
Story 


OW well I remember the days of 
H which my husband has written— 
our childhood in the old Danish 

town where to this day, in spite of my 
love for America, the air seems fresher, 


the meadows greener, the sea more blue, 
and where above it all the skylark sings 


his song clearer, softer, and sweeter than. 


anywhere else in the world! I—it is too 
bad that we cannot tell our own stories 
without all the time talking about our- 
selves, but it is so and there is no help for 
it. Well, then, I was a happy little girl in 
those days. Though my own father, a 
country lawyer, had died early and left 
my dear mother without any means of 
support for herself and three children 
except what she earned herself by teach- 
ing school and music, it did not make 
life harder for me, for I had been since I 
was three years old with mother’s young- 
est and loveliest sister and her husband. 
They were rich and prosperous. - They 
brought me up as their own, and never 
had a child a kinder father and mother or 
a more beautiful home than I had with 
my uncle and aunt. Besides, I was natu- 
rally a happy child. Life seemed full of 
sunshine, and every day dawned with 


promise of joy and pleasure. I remem- 
1 Copyright, 1901, the Outlook Company. 


ber often saying to my aunt, whom, by 
the way, I called mother, ‘“ I.am so happy 
I don’t know what to do!” 

So I skipped and danced about among 
the lumber in the sight of Jacob Riis, till, 
in sheer amazement, he cut his finger off. 
ffe says admiration, not amazement, but 
I have my own ideas about that. I see 
him yet with his arm in a sling anda 
defiant look, making his way across the 
hall at dancing-school to engage me as 
his partner. I did not appreciate the 
compliment in the least, for I would a 
good deal rather have had Charles, who 
danced well and was a much nicer- 
looking boy. Besides, Charles’s sister 
Valgerda had told me in confidence how 
Jacob had said to Charles that he would 
marry me when I was a woman, or die. 
And was there ever such assurance? From 
the day I learned of this, I treated Jacob 
with all the coolness and contempt of 
which my naturally kindly disposition was 
capable. When he spoke to me I an- 
swered him hardly a word, and took pains 
to show my preference for Charles or some 
other boy. But it seemed to make no 
difference to him. 

I was just seventeen when I received 
the first love-letter from Jacob. Like the 
dutiful fellow he was, he sent it through 
his mother to my mother, who read it 
before giving it to me. She handed it to 
me with the words: ‘I need not tell you 
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that neither father nor I would ever give 
our consent to an engagement between 
you two till Jacob had some good _posi- 
tion.” Way down in my heart there was 
a small voice whispering: ‘ Well, if I 
loved him I wouldn’t ask anybody.” But 
the letter was a beautiful one, and after 
these many’years I know that every word 
in it was prompted by true, unselfish love. 
I cried over it and answered it as best I 
could, and then after a while forgot about 
it and was happy as ever with my studies, 
my music, and plenty of dances and parties 
to break the routine. Jacob had gone 
away to America. 

Before I was twenty years old I met 
one who was to have a great influence on 
my life. He was a dashing cavalry off- 
cer, much older than I, and a frequent 
visitor at our home. And here I must 
tell that my own dear mother had died 
when I was fifteen years old, and my 
brother and sister had come to live with 
us in Ribe. ‘There was house-room and 
heart-room for us all there. ‘They were 
very good to us, my uncle and aunt, and 
I loved them as if they were indeed my 
parents. ‘They spared no expense in our 
bringing up. Nothing they gave their 
only son was too good for us. Our home 
was a very beautiful and happy one. 

It was in the summer of 1872 that I 
met Raymond. ‘That is not a Danish 
name, but it was his. He came to our 
little town as next in command of a com- 
pany of gensdarmes—mounted frontier 
police. In the army he had served with 
my mother’s brother, and naturally father 
and mother, whose hospitable home wel- 
comed every distinguished stranger, did 
everything to make his existence, in what 
must to a man of the world have been a 
dull little town, less lonely than it would 
otherwise have been. He had a good 
record, had been brave in the war, was 
the finest horseman in all the country, 
could skate and dance and talk, and, best 
of all, was known to be a good and loving 
son to his widowed mother, and greatly 
beloved by his comrades. So he came 
into my life and singled me out before 
the other girls at the balls and parties 
where we frequently met. Strange as it 
may seem, for I was not a pretty girl, I 
had many admirers among the young men 
in our town. Perhaps there wasn’t really 
any admiration about it; perhaps it was 
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just because we knew each other as boys 
and girls and were brought up together. 
Most of the young men in our town were 
college students who had gone to school 
in Ribe and came back at vacation time 
to renew old friendships and have a good 
time with old neighbors. I danced well, 
played the piano well, and was full of life, 
and they all liked to come in our house, 
where there were plenty of good things of 
all kinds. So I really ought not to say 
that I, who frequently cried over the 
length of my nose, had admirers. I should 
rather say good friends, who saw to it in 
their kindness that I never was a wall- 
flower at a ball, and generally had more 
favors at a cotillion than most of the other 
girls. 

But he was so different. The others 
were young like myself. He had expe- 
rience. He was a man, handsome and 
good, just such a man as would be likely 
to take the fancy of a girl of my age. 
And he, who had seen so many girls pret- 
tier and better than I, singled me out of 
them all; and I—well, I was proud of 
the distinction, and I loved him. 

How well I remember the clear winter 
day when he and I skated and talked, 
and talked and skated, till the moon was 
inigh in the heavens, and my brother was 
sent out to look for me! I went home 
that evening the happiest girl in the world, 
so I thought; for he had called me ‘a 
beautiful child,” and told me that he 
loved me. And father and mother had 
given their consent to our engagement. 
Never did the sun shine so brightly, never 
did the bells ring out so clearly and 
appealingly in the oid Cathedral, and 
surely never was the world so beautiful 
as on the Sunday morning after our en- 


‘gagement when I awoke early in my dear 


little room. Oh, how -I loved the whole 
world and every one in it! how good God 
was, how kind and loving my father and 
mother and brother and sisters! How I 
would love to be good to every one around 
me, and thus in a measure show my grat- 
itude for all the happiness that was mine! 

So passed the winter and spring, with 
many preparations for our new home and 
much planning for our future life. In a 
town like ours, where everybody knew all 
about everybody else from the day they 
were born till the day they died, it was 
only reasonable to suppose that somebody 
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had told my betrothed about Jacob Riis’s 
love for me. I had hoped that Jacob 
would learn to look at me in a different 
light, but from little messages which came 
to me off and on from the New World, I 
knew that he was just as faithful as ever 
to his idea.that we were meant for one 
another, and that “I might say him No 
time and time again, the day would come 
when I would change my mind.” But in 
the first happy days of our engagement 
I confess that I did not think very much 
about him, except for mentioning him 
once or twice to my friend as a good 
fellow, but such a queer and obstinate 


one, who some day would see plainly that 
I was not half as goed as he thought, and 
learn to love some other girl who was 
much better. 

But one day there came a letter from 
America, and so far was Jacob from my 
thoughts at that moment that, when my 
lieutenant asked me from whom did I 
think that American letter came, I an- 
swered in perfect good faith that I could 
not imagine, unless it were from a former 
servant of ours who lived over there. 

‘No servant ever wrote that address,” 
said Raymond, dryly. It was from Jacob, 
and filled with good wishes for us both. 
27S 
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He listened to it in silence. I said how 
glad I was to find that at last he looked 
upon me merely as a friend. ‘“ You little 
know how to read between the lines,” was 
his sober comment. He was very serious, 
almost sad, it seemed to me. 

In the early summer came the first 
cloud on my sunlit sky. One evening, 
when we were invited to a party of young 
people at our doctor’s house, word was 
sent from Raymond that he was sick and 
could not come, but that I must on no 
account stay home. But I did. For me 
there was no pleasure without him, no, not 
anywhere in the world. He recovered 
soon, however; but after that, short spells 
of illness, mostly heavy colds, were the 
rule. Hewasa strong man and had taken 
pride in being able to do things which few 
other men could do without harm coming 


to them ; for instance, to chop a hole in- 


the ice and go swimming in midwinter. 
But exposure to the chill, damp air of that 
North Sea country and the heavy fogs 
that drifted in from the ocean at night, 
when he rode alone, often. many miles 
over the moor on his tours of inspection, 
had undermined his splendid constitution, 
and before the summer was over the doc- 
tors pronounced my dear one a sufferer 
from bronchial consumption, and told us 
that his only chance lay in his seeking a 
milder climate. I grieved at the thought 
of separation for a whole winter, perhaps 
longer, and at his suffering; but I felt 
sure that he would come back to me from 
Switzerland a well man. 
So we parted. That winter we lived in 
our letters. The fine climate in Montreux 
seemed to do him good, and his messages 
were full of hope that all would be well. 
Not so with my parents. ‘They had been 
told by physicians who had treated Ray- 
mond that his case was hopeless; that he 
might live years, perhaps, in Switzerland, 
but that in all probability to return to 
Denmark would be fatal to him. They 
told me so, and I could not, would not, 
believe them. It seemed impossible that 
God would take him awayfromme. They 
also told me that on no condition must I 
think of marrying him, because either I 


should be a widow soon after marriage, or. 


else I should be a sick-nurse for several 
years. So they wished me to break the 
engagement while he was absent. 

This and much more was said to me.. 
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And I, who had always been an obedient 
daughter and never crossed their will in 
any way, for the first time in my life 
opposed them and told them that never 
should anybody separate me from the one 
I loved until God himself parted us. 
Mother reminded me of my happy child- 
hood, and of how much she and my foster- 
father had done for me, and that now they 
had only my happiness in view—a fact 
which I might not understand till I was 
older, she said, but must now take on 
trust. Beside which, Raymond would be 
made to feel as if a load were taken off 
his mind if of my free will I broke our 
engagement and left him free from any 
responsibility toward me. But all the 
time his letters told me that he loved me 
better than ever, and I lived only in the 
hope of his home-coming. So I refused 
to listen to them. They wrote to him; 
told him what the doctor said and appealed 
to him to set me free. And he, loyal and 
good as he was, gave me back my promise. 
He believed he would get well. But he 
knew he could not return to Ribe. He 
had resigned his office and gone back to 
the rank and pay of a plain lieutenant. 
He could not offer me now such a home 
as I was used to these many years; and as 
he was so much older than I, he thought 
it his duty to tell meall this. And all the 
time he knew, oh, so well! that I would 
never leave him, come what might, sick- 
ness, poverty, or deathitself. I was bound 
to stand by him to the last. 

That was a hard winter. Father and 
mother, who could not look into my heart 
and see that I still loved them as dearly 
as ever—I know so well they meant it all 
for the best—called me ungrateful and 
told me that I was blind and would not 
see what made for my good, and that 
therefore they must take their own meas- 
ures for my happiness. So they offered 
me the choice between giving up the 
one I loved or leaving the home that had 
been mine so long. I chose the last, 
for I could not do otherwise. . I packed 
my clothes and said good-by to my friends, 
of whom many treated me with coldness, 
since they, too, thought I must be ungrate- 
ful to those who had done so much for 
me. Homeless and alone I went to Ray- 
mond’s brother, who had a little country 
home near the city of Copenhagen. With 
him and his young wife I stayed until one 
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“Tt WAS FACE TO FACE WITH 


MY FATHER” 


Drawn by Thomas Fogarty. 
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day my Raymond returned, much better 
apparently, yet not the same as before. 
Suffering, bodily and mental, had left its 
traces upon his face and frame, but his 
love for me was greater than ever, and he 
tried hard to make upto me all I lost; as 
if I had really lost anything in choosing 
him before all the world. 

We were very happy at first in the joy 
of being together. But soon he suffered 
a relapse, and decided to go to the hospi- 
tal for treatment. He never left it again, 
except once or twice for a walk with me. 
All the long, beautiful summer days he 
spent in his room, the last few months in 
bed. Many friends came to see him, and 


as for me, 1 spent all my days with him — 


reading softly to him or talking with him. 
And I never gave up hope of his getting 
better some day. He probably knew that 
his time was short, but I think that he 
did not have the heart to tell me. Some- 
times he would say, “ I wonder whether 
your people would take you back to your 
home if I died.” Or, “If I should die, 
and some other man who loved you, and 
who you knew was good and faithful, 
should ask you to marry him, you ought 
to accept him, even if you did not love 
him.” I never could bear to hear it or to 
think of it then. 

One raw, dark November morning I 
started on the long walk from his mother’s 
house, where I had stayed since he took 
to his bed, to go and spend the day with 
him as usual. By this time I was well 
acquainted with every one in the hospital, 
The nurses were good to me. ‘They took 
off my shoes and dried and warmed them 
for me, and some brought me afternoon 
coffee, which otherwise was contraband 
in the sick-rooms. But this morning the 
nurse in charge of Raymond’s ward turned 
her back upon me and pretended not to 
hear me when I bid her good-morning. 
When I entered his room, it was to find 
the lifeless body of him who only a few 


hours before had bidden me a loving and 


even cheerful good-night. 

Oh! the utter loneliness of those days; 
the longing for my own mother! But no 
word came from home. My dear one 
was laid to rest, with the sweet, resigned 
smile on his brave face, and I stayed for 
a while with his people, not being quite 
able to look into the future. When I 
was able to think clearly, I went to the 
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school in which my education had been 
“finished” in the happy, careless days, 
and through its managers secured a posi- 
tion in Baron von D ’*s house, not far 
from my old home, but in the province 
that was taken from Denmark by Ger- 
many the winter I played in the lumber- 
yard. My employers were kind to me, 
and my three girl pupils soon were the 
firm friends of the quiet little governess 
with the sad face. We worked hard 
together, to forget if I could. But each 
day I turned my face to the west toward 
Ribe, and my heart cried out for my happy 
childhood. 

At last mother sent for me to come to 
them in the summer vacation. Oh, how 
good it was to go home again! How nice 
they all were, and what quiet content I 
felt, though I knew I should never forget! 
The six weeks went by like a dream. On 
the last day, as I was leaving, mother 
gave me a letter from Jacob Riis, of whom 
I had not thought for a long while. It 
was a letter of proposal, and I was angry. 
I answered it, however, as nicely as I 
could, and sent the letter to his mother. 
Then I returned to my three pupils in 
their pleasant country home, and soon we 
were busy with our studies and our walks. 
But I felt lonelier than ever, longed more 
than ever for the days that had been and 
would never return. I could not sleep, 
and grew pale and thin. And ever Ray- 
mond’s words about a friend, good and 


faithful, who loved me truly, came back 


to me. Did he mean Jacob, who had 
surely proved constant, and, like me, had 
suffered much? He was lonely and I 
was lonely, oh! so lonely! What if I 
were to accept his offer, and when he 
came home go back with him to his great 
new country to share his busy life, and in 
trying to make him happy, perhaps find 
happiness myself? Unless I asked him 
to come, he would probably never return. 
The thought of how glad it would make 
his parents if they could see him again, 
now that they had buried two fine sons, 
almost tempted me. 

Yet, again, it was too soon, too soon. 
I banished the thought with angry impa- 


tience. But in the still night watches it 


came and knocked again. Jacob need 
not come home just now. We might 
write and get acquainted, and get used to 
the idea of each other, and his old people 
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could look forward to the joy of having 
him return in a year or two. 

At last, one night, I got up at two 
o’clock, sat down at my desk, and wrote 
to him in perfect sincerity all that was in 
my mind concerning him, and that if he 
still would have me, I was willing to go 
with him to America if he would come for 
me some time. Strange to say, Jacob’s 
mother had never sent the letter in which 
I refused him a second time. Perhaps 
she thought that his constancy and great 
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because it is not good for woman to allow 
her to say too much. She has already 
said too much about that letter. I have 
got it in my pocket, and I guess I ought 
to know. “ Your own Elisabeth ”—was 
not that enough? For him, with his poor, 
saddened life, peace be to its memory! 
He loved her. ‘That covers all. How 
could he help it? 

If they did not think I had lost my 
senses before, they assuredly did when 
that telegram reached Ribe. ‘Talk about 


“THE HOUSE WHERE WE WERE MARRIED” 


love would at last touch my heart, longing 
as it was for somebcady to cling to. So 
that he got my last letter first. But 
instead of waiting several years, he came 
in a few weeks. He was always that way. 

And now, after twenty-five happy 
years 


ELISABETH.! 


I cut the rest of it off, because I am 
the editor and want to begin again here 
myself, and what is the use of being an 
editor unless you can cut “copy”? Also 


' That is right. Upto thisthe printer has had his way. 
Now we will have ours, she and I, and spell her name 
logether we shall manage him, 


properly. 


the privacy of the mails (the telegraph is 
part of the post-office machinery there), 
official propriety, and all that—why, I 
don’t suppose that telegraph operator 
could get his coat on quick enough to go 
out and tell the amazing news. It would 
not have been human nature, certainly 
not Ribe human nature. Before sundown 
it was all over town that Jacob Riis was 
coming home, and coming for Elisabeth. 
Poor girl! It was in the Christmas holi- 
days, and she was visiting there. She had 
been debating in her own mind whether 
to tell her mother, and how; but they left 
her precious little time for debate. Ina 
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neighborhood gathering that night one 
stern, uncompromising dowager transfixed 
her with avenging eye: 


“They say Jacob Riis is coming home,” 


she observed. Elisabeth 
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Elisabeth, sitting near her in the old 
church and remorsefully watching her 
weep for her buried boys, could not resist 
the impulse to steal up behind, as they 
were going out, and whisper 


knitted away furiously, her 
cheeks turning pink for all 
she made believe she did 
not hear. 

“They say he is coming 
back to propose to a certain 
young lady again,” contin- 
ued the dowager, pitilessly, 
her voice rising. ‘There 
was the stillness of death 
in the room. Elisabeth 
dropped a stitch, tried to 
pick it up, failed, and fled. 
Her mother from her seat 
observed with never-failing 
dignity that it blew like to 
bring on a flood. You could 


into her ear, as she gave her 
a little vicarious hug: ‘I 
have had news from Jacob. 
He is very happy.” The 
look of measureless aston- 
ishment on my mother’s face, 
as she turned, recalled to 
her that she could not know, 
and she hurried away, while 


after her, for the first time 
in her life, I verily believe, 
thinking hard things of a 
fellow-being—and of her! 
Oh, mother! could you but 
have known that that hug 
was for your boy! 


almost hear the big cathedral 
bell singing in the tower. 
And the subject was changed. 

But I will warrant that Ribe got no 
wink of sleep that night, the while I fumed 
in a wayside Holstein inn. In my wild 
rush to get home I had taken the wrong 
train from Hamburg, or forgot to change, 
or something. I don’t to this day know 
what. I know that night coming on found 
me stranded in a little town I had never 
heard of, on a spur of the road I didn’t 
know existed, and there I had to stay, 
raging at the railroad, at the inn, at every- 
thing. In the middle of the night, while 
I was tossing sleepless on the big four- 
poster bed, a drunken man who had gone 
wrong fell into my room with the door and 
a candle. That man was my friend. I 
got up and kicked him out, called the 
landlord and blew him up, and felt much 
better. The sun had not risen when I 
was posting back to the junction, counting 
the mile-posts as we sped, watch in hand. 

If mother thought we had all gone mad 
together, there was certainly something to 
excuse her. Here she had only a few 
weeks before forwarded with a heavy 
heart to her son in America Elisabeth’s 
flat refusal to hear him, and when she 
expected gloom and despair, all at once 
his letters overflowed with a hysterical 
happiness that could only hail from a 
disordered mind. To cap it all, Christ- 
mas Eve brought her the shock of her life. 


ELISABETH AS SHE LOOKED 
ON THE DAY OF MY 
RETURN 


Counting hours no longer, 
but minutes, till I should 
claim it myself, I sat strain- 
ing my eyes in the dark for the first glim- 
mer of lights in the old town, when my 
train pulled up at a station a dozen miles 
from home. The guard ran along and 
threw open the doors of the compartments. 
I heard voices and the cry: 

“This way, Herr Doctor! There is 
room in here,” and upon the step loomed 
the tall form of our old family physician. 
As I started up with a cry of recognition, 
he settled into a seat with a contented— 

‘“‘ Here, Overlaerer, is one for you,” and 
I was face to face with my father, grown 
very old and white. My heart smote me 
at the sight of his venerable head. 

“Father!” I cried, and reached out for 
him. I think he thought he saw a ghost. 
He stood quite still, steadying himself 


against the door, and his face grew very — 


pale. It was the doctor, ever the most 
jovial of men, who first recovered himself. 

“ Bless my soul!” he cried, “ bless my 
soul if here is not Jacob, come back from 
the wilds as large as life! Welcome home, 
boy!” and we laughed and shook hands. 
They had been out to see a friend in, the 
country and had happened upon my train. 

At the door of our house, father, who 
had picked up two of my brothers at the 
depot, halted and thought. 

‘“ Better let me go in first,” he said, and, 
being a small man, put the door of the 


mother stood and looked — 
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dining-room between me and mother, so 
that she should not see me right away. 

‘“ What do you think—” he began, but 
his voice shook so that mother rose to 
her feet at once. How do mothers know? 


‘‘ Jacob!” she cried, and, pushing past 


him, had me in her embrace. 

That was a happy tea-table. If mother’s 
tears fell as she told of my brothers, the 
sting was taken out of her grief. Perhaps 
it was never there. To her there is no 
death of her dear ones, but rejoicing in 
the midst of human sorrow that they have 
gone home where she shall find them 
again. If ever a doubt had arisen in my 
soul of that home, how could it linger? 
How could I betray my mother’s faith, or 
question it? 

Perfectly happy were we; but when 
the tea-things were removed and I began 
to look restlessly at my watch and talk 
of an errand I must go, a shadow of 
anxiety came into my father’s eyes. 
Mother looked at me with mute appeal. 
They were still as far from the truth as 
ever. A wild notion that I had come for 
some other man’s daughter had entered 
their minds, or else, God help me, that I 
had lost mine. I kissed mother and 
quieted her fears. ; 

“J will tell you when I come back;” 
and when she would have sent my brothers 
with me: “No! this walk I must take 
alone. Thank God for it.” : 

So I went over the river, over the Long 
Bridge where I first met Her, and from the 
arch of which I hailed the light in her win- 
dow, the beacon that had beckoned me all 
the years while two oceans surged between 


us; under the wild-rose hedge where I 
had dreamed of her as a boy, and pres- 
ently I stood upon the broad stone steps 
of her father’s house, and rang the bell. 

An old servant opened the door, and, 
with a grave nod of recognition, showed 
me into the room to the left—the very one 
where I had taken leave of her six years 
before—then went to call “ Miss Elisa- 
beth.” It was New Year’s Eve, and they 
were having a card party in the parlor. 

‘Oh, it isn’t—?” said she, with her 
heart in her mouth, pausing on the thresh- 
old and looking appealingly at the maid. 
She was the one who years before had told 
her how I kept vigil under her window. 

“Yes! it is!’ said she, mercilessly, 
‘“‘ it’s him,” and she pushed her in. 


I think it was I who spoke first. 

- To you remember when the ice broke 
on the big ditch and I had you in my 
arms, so, lifting you over ?” 

Was I heavy ?”’ she asked, irrelevantly, 
and we both laughed. 


Father’s reading-lamp shone upon the 
open Bible when I returned. He wiped 
his spectacles and looked up with a 
patiently questioning “ Well, my boy ?” 
Mother laid her hand upon mine. 

IT came home,’ I said, unsteadily, “ to 
give you Elisabeth for a daughter. She 
has promised to be my wife.” | 

Mother clung to me and wept. Father 
turned the leaves of the book with hands 
that trembled in spite of himself, and 
read: 

‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 


“OUT INTO THE OPEN COUNTRY, INTO THE WIDE WORLD—OUR LIFE’S JOURNEY HAD BEGUN” 
Drawn by Thomas Fogarty. : 
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but unto Thy name give glory for thy 
mercy—”’ 


His voice faltered and broke. 


The old town turned out, to the last 
man and woman, and: crowded the Dom- 
kirke on that March day, twenty-five years 
ago, when I bore Her home my bride. 
From earliest morning the street that led 
to “the Castle ” had seen a strange pro- 
cession of poor and aged women pass, 
carrying flowers grown in window-gardens 
in the scant sunlight of the long Northern 
winter—“ loved up,” they say in Danish 
for “grown ;” in no other way could it 
be done. ‘They were pensioners on her 
mother’s bounty, bringing their gifts to 
the friend who was going away. And 
it was their flowers she wore when I led 
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her down the church aisle my wife, my 
own. 3 
The Castle opened its doors hospitably 

at last to the carpenter’s lad. When they 
fell to behind us, with father, mother, and 
friends waving tearful good-bys from the 
steps, and the wheels of the mail-coach 
rattled over the cobblestones of the silent 
streets where old neighbors had set lights 
in their windows to cheer us on the way — 
out into the open country, into the wide 
world—our life’s journey had _ begun. 
Looking steadfastly ahead, over the bleak 


“moor into the unknown beyond, I knew 


in my soul that I should conquer. For 
her head was leaning trustfully on my 
shoulder and her hand was in mine; and 
all was well. 

[vO BE CONTINUED] 


The First Harvard-Yale Regatta (1852) 


By James M. Whiton 


DGUST 3, 1852, is a date of 
A special interest in the annals of 
the intercolleziate competitions of 
American students. 
their first intercollegiate regatta, in which 
Harvard and Yale matched themselves 
with each other, as they have continued 
to do till now. From this beginning de- 
veloped the diversified competitions in 
which not only colleges but also secondary 
schools throughout the country now en- 
gage, not in athletics alone, but in rhetori- 
cal contests also—competitions in whose 
quest for pleasure and renown a new field 
of international rivalry has been opened 
in the athletic matches of American with 
British students that have drawn the at- 
tention of the nations on each side of the 
Atlantic. 

This remarkable development, whose 
beneficial results far outweigh its incli- 
dental evils, strangely originated outside of 
the collegiate world. The intercollegiate 
regatta of 1852 was suggested, and the 
means for carrying it through were _pro- 
vided, by an enterprising railroad manager 
in New Hampshire. Like many other 
founders, he was undoubtedly building 
better than he knew. But his name de- 


On that day occurred 


serves to be kept in remembrance by 
all who share the fruit of the seed he 
planted. 

It came to pass on this wise. In June, 
1852, the present writer, then a junior in 
Yale, was riding on the Boston, Concord, 
and Montreal road between Weirs and 
Laconia, when Mr. James N. Elkins, the 
Superintendent of the road and a personal 
friend, sat down and entered into con- 
versation. The Winnipesaukee_ River, 
emerging from the Lake at Weirs, widens 
there into an expanse of smooth water, 
whose shore the road skirts for some 
miles. Mr. Elkins was interested in a 
remark that it would be a fine course for 
a regatta, which could be viewed from an 
observation train. This having led to 
some talk about boating at the colleges, 
Mr. Elkins was inspired to say: “If you 
will get up a regatta on the Lake between 
Yale and Harvard, I will pay all the bills.” 
He added that he should advertise it 
widely, run excursion trains, and make a 
great affair of it. His interest was, of 
course, the advertisement that the regatta 
would give his road, recently built, and a 
competing line for summer travel. 

The offer was accepted on the spot. 
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The assurance of a free excursion and a 
jolly lark easily induced Yale to send the 
challenge to Harvard. It was not so 
easy to get it accepted. Yale could not 
row till after Commencement, then as late 
as July 29, but Harvard’s Commencement 
was a fortnight earlier, and her men likely 
to be dispersed in vacation. ‘The project 
might have failed but for the active inter- 
est of a Harvard junior, Mr. Joseph M. 
Brown, a schoolmate and friend of the 
writer, through whose influence the chal- 
lenge was finally accepted. 

Yale, liberally accepting a liberal offer, 
took three boats to the Lake—the Shaw- 
mut and the Undine, each of eight oars, 
with the Atalanta, of four oars. The last 
was avowedly procured from New York 
for the occasion, and dignified with the 
name of a Yale club. Harvard took but 
one—the eight-oared Oneida, a_ crack 
boat for those days. ‘The Undine was 
a much heavier craft, but the Shawmut 
was a fair match for the Oneida. Her 
name, however, was assumed for the 
occasion. The Shawmut crew had injured 
their own boat just before starting, and 
had to borrow the boat of the Halcyon 
Club in her place. The Halcyon had been 
bought of Harvard men, who had had it 
built to beat the Oneida, but the Shawmut 
crew had no time to learn how to get the 
best out of a boat they were not used to. 
The Atalanta did not figure in the regatta, 
which the final conference at the Lake 
restricted to an eight-oared match. In 
those days boating was for fun rather than 
for glory. College boats were then built 
to meet rough water in Boston Harbor 
and Long Island Sound, utterly unlike 
the racing-shells in vogue -now. 

Joining each other at Concord, N. H., 
on the night of July 30, the crews from 
Cambridge and New Haven, forty-one all 
told, including substitutes, went on the 
next day together to Weirs Landing, 
where they found their boats awaiting 
them, in which they rowed to Center Har- 
bor, at the northern end of the Lake. ‘The 
next day they kept Sabbath, and on Mon- 
day did some preliminary practicing, 
especially the Shawmut crew. Of the 
special training now practiced there had 
been none. ‘The bottoms of the boats 
were black-leaded, and some carefulness 
in diet, such as abstinence from pastry, 
was observed. 


Tuesday, August 3, was a perfect sum- 
mer day, cloudless, moderately warm, 
with a light zephyr from the northwest. 
Excursion trains brought crowds, among 
them Generai Franklin Pierce, New Hamp- 
shire’s “favorite son,” the Democratic 
candidate that year for the Presidency, 
with Judge Josiah G. Abbott, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court, and later of 
the Presidential Electoral Commission. 
For the awards of the day a board of five 
‘judges was constituted, viz.: Colonel 
N. B. Baker, of Concord, N. H.; Messrs. 
Julius Catlin, of Hartford, N. A. M. Dud- 
ley, of New York, S. H. Quincy, of Rum- 
ney, N. H.,and A. H. Bellows, of Concord. 
The general management of the day was 
committed to Colonel Baker. For the 
entertainment of the excursionists, and to 
give them their full money’s werth, a 
scrub-race, as a prelude to the main affair, 
was rowed at eleven oO’clock. In this 
‘“little-go’’ the Oneida carried off the 
prize, a silk flag, coming in two lengths 
ahead of the Shawmut and four ahead of 
the Undine, the Atalanta closing the pro- 
cession. ‘The distance was not measured, 
but estimated as a mile anda half. The 
time of the winner was eleven minutes. 

The regatta proper was rowed between 
three and four in the afternoon. The 
boats were taken down the lake in tow of 
a horse-boat to an estimated distance of 
two miles for a straight pull back to a 
flagged line at Center Harbor against a 
light breeze. In this the Oneida led the 
Shawmut by four lengths, and the Undine 
by twice as much. ‘The time her captain 
gives as fourteen minutes. But for a 
slight mishap the winner might have done 
a trifle better. A water-soaked board, 
loosened from a temporary platform at 
Center Harbor, drifted unobserved over 
the submerged oar of “Sid” Willard of 
the Oneida, so that this could not be lifted 
at the end of the stroke. Most men in 
such difficulty would have caught a bad 
‘crab,’ but he, brawny fellow, stiffly held 
his oar flat in the water till carried clear. 
The prize, a pair of black-walnut sculls, 
silver mounted, had been fairly and hand- 
somely won by the Oneida, and was pre- 
sented by General Pierce in a felicitous 
little speech. 

The crew that pulled the Oneida was 
composed as follows, in the order of the 
names as given. ‘The press reports of 
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the day credited them with being some- 
what heavier men than their competitors : 
(Now of) 


Joseph M. Brown, coxswain. Washington. 
Thomas J. Curtis, stroke... Tunbridge Wells, 
E 


Jonathan Dwight. ......... New York. | 
Charles Feurd.......... ; *1877 
Sidney Willard.... ....... *1862 
Charlies | Boston. 
Wm. H. Cunningham...... *1867 
C. Fred Livermore......... Detroit. 
Charles A. Miles, bow...... Brattleboro’. 
Besides these, John W. Hutchins (*1890) 
and Horace O. Whittemore (*1871) were 
ready for substitute service, if required. 
All these were of the Harvard class of 
1853, except Curtis, Dwight, and Willard, 
of 1852. Their uniform was a white 
shirt trimmed with blue. The Harvard 
crimson was not yet in vogue. 
The Shawmut crew was as follows: 


(Now of) 
Richard Waite, coxswain.... ... Toledo. 
James Hamilton, stroke......... *1862 
New Haven. 
James *1859 
Norwich. 
Boston. 
Wilham Brewster............ *1900 
Arthur E. Skelding, bow........ *1888 


In waiting as substitutes were William 
T. Baxter (*1855), William L. Hinman 
(*1899), and Albert E. Kent (*1901). 
All were of the Yale class of 1853 except 
White, of 1854, who was captain of the 
club that had loaned their boat Halcyon 
to the Shawmut crew. The Shawmut 
uniform was a white shirt trimmed with 
red. The Yale blue was of later adoption. 
Her coxswain was said to be the heaviest 
man in college—a handicap characteristic 
of those green days. 

The Undine crew consisted of these: 


(Now of) 
Julius Catlin, Jr., coxswain.. . *1893 
Edward Walden, stroke....... *1854 
George Wi Smalley........... New York. 
William M. Hudson.......... Hartford. 
William F. V. Bartlett........ Lexington, Ky. 
Benjamin K. Phelps.......... *1880 
Benjamin Baer............ *1875 
Theodore Weston............ New York. 


James M. Whiton, Jr., bow. .. New York. 


The substitutes at hand were S. H. 
Tobey and Sherman W. Knevals (both 
now of New York). All were of the Yale 
class of 1853 and wore a white shirt faced 
with blue. 

The class of 1853, both in Harvard 
and in Yale, may evidently be credited 
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with the initiation of the intercollegiate 
competitions that have enriched academic 


‘life with new attractions, ambitions, and 


discipline. 

The roll of the Atalanta deserves to be 
called here, though ruled out of the regatta 
in which they had hoped to compete: 


(Now of) 
William W. Winthrop, cox- 7 
George A. Kittredge......... Bombay, India. 
William C. Whittemore...... Washington. 
Nathaniel W. T. Root....... *1872 
Alfred P. Rockwell......-: ... Boston. 
David L. Huntington......... *1899 


These were of the Yale class of 1855, 
except Winthrop, of 1851, and Root, of 


1852. Their uniform was blue faced with 


white. 

Brown, of Harvard, and Warren, of 
Yale, each made a record of their own 
comrades. Warren’s record was unfortu- 
nately destroyed in a fire. Consequently 
the lists of the Yale crews in their order 
are only as accurate as the memories of 
the survivors, carefully compared, could 
make them. ‘The next issue of the “ Yale 
Literary Magazine,” devoting a page to 
the affair, mentions no names. Nonethen 
thought of it as anything but a frolic with- 
out a sequel. That it would be com- 
memorated, as it probably will be, in 1902, 
was as little dreamed of as that our 
daughters would take college degrees. 

The starred names of the deceased in 
these lists indicate a vital stamina in the 
whole group above the average. It is 
noteworthy that at the end of nearly forty- 
nine years nearly one-half are still living— 
twenty of forty-one, or 48,78, per cent. 
Of the twenty-seven who rowed the race, 
fifteen survive, or 55,55, per cent. But 
in the Yale class of 1853, though this 
included, as President Woolsey critically 
remarked, “a great many boys,” only fifty 
now survive of one hundred and eight, or 
46,2, per cent. Of the Harvard class of 
1853 but forty of ninety survive, or 444 
per cent. The fact will be put to the 
credit of college athletics; but it should 
also be noted that they were never then 
carried to excess. 

Ten years later many of these men were 
engaged ina fiercer struggle. Above one- 
third of them served as officers in the 
Civil War, one of them a captain on the 
Confederate side—Hamilton, who fell in 
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1862, the same year that Major Willard 
fell at Fredericksburg. Major Brown 
served in Sheridan’s cavalry and was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel; Hurd was 
captain and brevet major in the Massa- 
chusetts ‘Thirty-second, and _ assistant 
adjutant-general; Livermore, major in 
the Massachusetts Heavy Artillery; Paine 
was made brigadier-general and brevet 
major-general ; Horace Whittemore was 
brevetted a brigadier; Waite was cap- 
tain in the Ohio Eighty-fourth; Harland 
received a_ brigadier’s commission; Baer 
was captain of the Pennsylvania One Hun- 
dred and ‘Twenty-second; Hudson served 
as assistant surgeon ; Winthrop rose from 
private to major and brevet colonel ; Root 
was chaplain of the Rhode Island Ninth ; 
Rockwell attained the rank of colonel of 
the Connecticut Sixth and brevet briga- 
dier-general ; Huntington, brevet major 
and assistant surgeon, took rank as brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. Besides these, Smalley 
was war correspondent of the “ Tribune,” 


and Child served as aide-de-camp to Gov- © 


ernor Buckingham, of Connecticut. 

Since the war General Paine has-won 
distinction, not only in other lines, but 
in defending the America Cup, having 
been one of the syndicate that built the 
Puritan, and afterward sole builder of the 
Mayflower and the Volunteer. Harland 
has served as State Senator and Adjutant- 
General of Connecticut. Kent has given 
to Yale the chemical laboratory called by 
his name. -Smalley has risen to eminence 
as a man of letters, Bartlett as a leader in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, Wes- 
ton as an architect. Winthrop became 
Judge-Advocate in the regular army, and 
subsequently Professor of Military Juris- 
prudence at West Point. Kittredge, as a 
merchant in Bombay, first introduced 
tramways into India. Rockwell was some- 
time Professor in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Of the deceased, 
Brewster at the time of his death was 
President of the Plaza Bank in this city, 
and Phelps, partner with Knevals in the 
law firm from which Mr. Arthur rose to the 
Vice-Presidency, had held from 1866 to 
1870 the post of Assistant United States 
District Attorneyin New York. Child was 
for some years after 1870 United States 
District Attorney for Connecticut. Among 
the boating men who did not go up to the 
lake were some as widely known now as 


any who did; as Andrew D. White, our 
Ambassador to Germany, and George 
Shiras, Jr., Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, both of the Undine club. 

Another race was on the programme, 
to be rowed August 5 at Wolfeborough, 
at the southeastern end of the Lake. 
On account of a storm which had pre- 
vented the excursion trains from being 
run, it was declared off. The crews were 
content to be released from the second 
contest, convinced that it would have 
resulted like the first. They manned 
their boats, however, and rowed a little 
to relieve the disappointment of the hotel 
guests. And so it came to pass that a 
trophy which Harvard would probably 
have captured in the intended race was, 
by general consent, given to the Shaw- 
mut, as the second prize for the race of 
August 3—a black-walnut boat-hook, silver- 
mounted, which was presented by Colonel 
Baker in an after-dinner speech. 

Though the railroad company had not 
reaped the immediate profit expected 
from the affair, Mr. Elkins was resolved 
that the collegians should lack no pleas- 
ure. They were accordingly taken over 
the Lake and railroad to lovely Plymouth, 
where a day was spent in excursions to 
various attractive points. Hence, fur- 
nished with return passes, they departed 
on the Saturday with a hilarity commen- 
surate with the enjoyments of an extraor- 
dinary week. “I started out on this,” 
exclaimed “ Ben” Phelps that morning, 
as he showed the present writer a dime, 
“and I ain’t broke yet.’ Subsequent 
regattas have been in better form, have 
drawn larger crowds, have cost the boys 
heavily ; but as an eight days’ junket at 
the expense of a railroad corporation, 


that first regatta is as unique and irrepro- 


ducible as the Rhodian Colossus. 

But it was inevitable that the vanquished 
should burn to retrieve their credit. And 
so, in the following college year, the class 
of 1853 organized the Yale Navy, with 
Richard Waite, brother of the late Chief 
Justice, as its Commodore; an annual 
regatta in New Haven waters was planned 
for it, and prizes proposed, in view of 
another bout with Harvard, “ A/agnus 
nascitur ordo.”’ The new era of trained 
competition in intercollegiate rivalries, so 
unconsciously begun in 1852, was soon 
in manifest progress. 
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Major-General Adna R. Chaffee, U.S.A. 


The United States Army has no more gallant representative than General Chaffee. 
In heroic and daring deeds his military record stands high, but his course during 
the past year in China has given him new and deserved fame. While firm, that course 
has been tempered with what might well be called a magnificent mercy. In this it has 
differed from the line of conduct pursued by most of the other foreign commanders in 
China. Under General Chaffee American soldiers have won for themselves a general 


confidence which even the Civil War and the Spanish War did not bring out as it 


exists to-day. Humanitarian and missionary bodies in their recent meetings have 
passed resolutions commending General Chaffee’s course. He is now leaving China 
at the call of our Government; it is safe to say that no commander has been 
more popular or more respected while there, not only among the allied forces, but 
among the Chinese themselves—indeed, applications have been made to him by Chi- 
nese of all degrees for the retention of American troops until the withdrawal of all the 
troops from China. Some of those who are making this request think that the with- 
drawal of the Americans will induce the others to remain longer ; some do not wish to 
see any of the soldiers leave China, fearing anarchy and an uprising against foreigners. 
There are also some, however, who believe that the retention of any unnecessary 
foreign soldiers in the Flowery Kingdom is productive of distrust and later will induce 
another armed conflict. | | | 
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CHICKENS, PIGS’ 
AND PEOPLE 


Booker T. Washington 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


outdoor life. Perhaps the explana- 

tion for this lies partly in the fact 
that I was born nearly out-of-doors. I 
have also, from my earliest childhood, 
been very fond of animals and fowls. 
When I was but a child, and a slave, I 
had close and interesting acquaintances 
with animals. 

During my childhood days, as a slave, 
I did not see very much of my mother, 
since she was obliged to leave her chil- 
dren very early in the morning to begin 
her day’s work. The early departure of 
my mother often made the matter of my 
securing breakfast uncertain. This led to 
my first intimate acquaintance with ani- 
mals. 

In those days it was the custom upon 
the plantation to boil the Indian corn that 
was fed to the cows and pigs. At times, 
when I had failed to get any other break- 
fast, I used to go to the places where the 
cows and pigs were fed, and make my 
breakfast off this boiled corn, or else go to 
the place where it was the custom to 
boil the corn, and get my share there 
before it was taken to the animals. 

If I was not there at the exact moment 
of feeding, I could still find enough corn 
scattered around the fence or the trough 
to satisfy me. Some people may think 


| HAVE always been intensely fond of 


that this was a pretty bad way in which 
to get one’s food, but, leaving out the name 
and the associations, there was nothing 
very bad about it. Any one who has 
eaten hard boiled corn knows that it has 
a delicious taste. I never pass a pot of 
boiled corn now without yielding to the 
temptation to eat a few grains. 

Another thing that helped in develop- 
ing my fondness for animals was my con- 
tact with the best breeds of fowls and 
animals when I was a_ student at the 
Hampton Institute. Notwithstanding the 
fact that my work there was not directly 
connected with the stock, the mere fact 
that I saw the best kinds of animals and 
fowls day after day increased my love for 


them, and made me resolve that when I 


went out into the world I would have 
some as nearly like them as possible. 

I think that I owe a great deal of my 
present strength and ability to work to 
my love of outdoor life. It is true that 
the amount of time that I can spend in 
the open air is now very limited. ‘Taken 
on an average, it is perhaps not more 
than an hour a day, but I make the most 
of that hour. In addition to this I get 
much pleasure out of the anticipation and 
the planning for that hour. 

I do not believe that any one who has 
not worked in a garden can begin to un- 
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derstand how much pleasure and strength 
of body and mind and soul can be derived 
from one’s garden, no matter how small 
it may be; the smaller it is, the better, I 
think, in some respects. If the garden 
be very small, a man can have the grati- 
fying experience of finding out how much 
can be produced on a small plot carefully 
laid out, thoroughly fertilized. and well 
cultivated. And then, when the garden 
is small, but the vegetables and plants 
large, there springs up a feeling of kin- 
ship between the man and the plant, as 
he tends and watches the growth of each 
individual plant from day to day. Each 
day there is some new development. The 
rain, the dew, the sunshine, each causes 
some new growth. 

The letter or the address that one began 
writing the day before never budges or 
moves forward one iota until you return 
and take up the work where it was left 
off ; not so with the plant. Some change 
has taken place during the night; there 
is the appearance of bud or blossom or 
fruit. ‘This sense of newness, of expect- 
ancy, brings to me a freshness, an inspi- 
ration for each day, that it is difficult to 
describe. 

It is not only a pleasure to grow good 
vegetables for one’s own table, but I get 
292 
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much satisfaction from sending some of 
the best specimens to some neighbor 
whose garden is backward, or tosome one 
who has not learned the art of raising the 
best or the earliest varieties, and who is 
therefore surprised to receive some new 
potatoes two weeks in advance of any one 
else. 

When I am at my home at Tuskegee, I 
usually find a way, by rising early in the 
morning, to spend at least half an hour in 
my garden, or with my fowls, pigs, or cows. 
As far as I can get the time, I like to find 
the new eggs each morning myself, and 
when at home am selfish enough to permit 
no one else to do this in my place. As 
with the growing plants, there is a sense 
of freshness and newness and of restful- 
ness in connection with the finding and 
handling of newly laid eggs that is de- 
lightful to me. Both the anticipation and 
the realization are most pleasing. I begin 
the day by seeing how many eggs I can 
find, or how many little chickens there 
are that are just beginning to peep through 
the shells. 

Speaking of little chickens coming into 
life, a few days ago one of our students 
called my attention to something in con- 
nection with the chickens owned by the 
school itself that I had not previously 
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known. That was that, when some of the 
first little chickens come out of their shells, 
they began almost immediately from the 
outside to help others not so forward to 
break their way out. It was delightful 
to me to hear that the chickens raised at 
the school had, so early in life, caught the 
Tuskegee spirit of helpfulness for others. 

I am deeply interested in the different 
kinds of fowls, and, aside from the large 
number grown by the school in its poultry 
house and yards, I grow at my own home 
common chickens, Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Cochins and Brahmas, Peking ducks, and 
fan-tailed pigeons. 


IN SEARCH OF THE FOREST FLOWERS 


The pig, I think, is my favorite animal. 


I do not know how this will strike the 
taste of my readers, but itis true. In addi- 
tion to some common-bred pigs, I keep a 
few Berkshires and some Poland Chinas ; 
and it is a real pleasure to me to watch 
their development and increase from 
month to month. Practically all the pork 
used in my family is of my own raising. 
Speaking of pigs, and of the Tuskegee 
spirit, I heard astory of one of our graduates 
not long ago that gave me great satisfaction. 
A man had occasion to go to the village 
of Benton, Ala.,in which Mr. A. J. Wood, 
one of our graduates, had settled ten years 
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before, and gone into business as a gen- 
eral merchant. In this time he has built 
up a good trade and has obtained fox him- 
self a reputation as one of the best and 
most reliable business men in the place. 
While the visitor was there, he happened 
to step tothe open back door of the store, 
and stood looking out into a little yard 
behind the building. ‘The merchant, 
joining him there, began to call, “ Ho, 
Suke! Ho, Suke!” and finally, in re- 
sponse to this calling, there came crawl- 
ing out from beneath the store, with much 
grunting, because he was altogether too 
big to get comfortably from under the 
building, an enormous black hog. 

“You see that hog,” the man said. 
“ That’s my hog. I raise one like that 
every year as an object-lesson to the 
colored farmers around here who come 
to the store to trade. About all I feed 
him is the waste from the store. When 
the farmers come in here, I show them my 
hog, and tell them that if they would shut 
their pigs up in a pen of rails, and have 
the children pick up acorns in the woods 
to feed them on, they might have just 
such hogs as I do, instead of the razor- 
backs they have now running around wild 
in the woods. 

‘Perhaps I can’t teach a school here,”’ 
the man added, “ but if I can’t do that, I 
can at least teach the men around here 
how to raise hogs as I learned to raise 
them at Tuskegee.”’ 

In securing the best breeds of fowls 
and animals I have the added satisfaction 
at Tuskegee of seeing a better grade of 
stock being gradually introduced among 
' the farmers who live near the school. 

My favorite cow is the Jersey. The 
Jersey, when properly taken care of, not 
only repays one in her yield of milk and 
butter, but she soon becomes a great pet. 
I get much satisfaction in leading these 
cows around, and in holding them bya 
rope in the yard while they eat a tempting 
portion of green grass or oats. 

After I have gathered my eggs, and have 
at least said “ good-morning ”’ to my pigs, 
cows, and horse, the next morning duty— 
no, I will not say duty, but delight—is to 
gather the vegetables for the family dinner. 
There are no peas, no turnips, no radishes, 
no beets or salads, that taste so good as 
those which one has raised and gathered 
with his own hands in his own garden, 


In comparison with these all the high- 
sounding and long-named dishes found in 
the most expensive restaurants seem tame 
and flavorless. One feels, when eating 
his own fresh vegetables, that he is getting 
near to the heart of nature; that is, not a 
second-hand, stale imitation of something, 
but the genuine thing. How delightful 
the change, after one has spent weeks 
eating in restaurants or hotels, and has 
had a bill of fare pushed before his eyes 
three times a day, or has heard the familiar 
sound for a month from a waiter’s lips: 
‘¢ Steak, pork chops, fried eggs, and pota- 
toes !” 

As I go from bed to bed in the garden, 
gathering my lettuce, peas, spinach, rad- 
ishes, beets, onions, and the relishes with 
which to garnish the dishes, and note the 
growth of each plant since the previous 
day, I feel a nearness and kinship to the 
plants which makes them seem to me like 
members of my own family. When en- 
gaged in this work, how short the half- 
hour is, how quickly each minute goes, 
bringing nearer the time when I must go 
to my office! When I do go there, though, 
it is with a vigor and freshness and with 
a steadiness of nerve that prepares me 
thoroughly for what perhaps is to be a 
difficult and trying day—a preparation 
that I could not have had but for the half- 
hour spent in my garden. 

All through the day, too, I am enabled 
to do more work and better work because 
of the delightful anticipation of being 
permitted to have another half-hour, or 
perhaps more than that, in my garden 
after the office work is done. I get so 
much pleasure out of this that I frequently 
find myself beseeching Mrs. Washington 
to delay the dinner hour that I may take 
advantage of the last bit of daylight for 
my outdoor work. 

The time spent in my garden in the 
evening is usually devoted to laying out 
new beds, planting new vegetables, in 
hoeing the plants, or in pruning my peach- 
trees. 

While I am fond of shrubbery and 
flowers, I must confess that they do not 
possess enough of ‘the industrial or 
economic element to particularly appeal 


to me, and all that part of the gardening 


I leave to Mrs. Washington. 
My own experience in outdoor life leads 
me to hope that the time will soon come 
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when there will be a revolution in our 
methods of educating children, especially 
the children in the schools of the smaller 
towns and rural districts. I think that 
it is almost a sin to take a number of 
children whose homes are on farms, and 
whose parents earn their living by farm- 
ing, and cage them up, as if they were so 
many wild beasts, for six or seven hours 
during the day, in a close room where the 
air is often impure. 

I have known teachers to go so far as 
to frost the windows in a school-room, or 
have them made high up in the wall, or 
keep the curtains to the windows down, 
so that the children could not even see 
nature. For six hours the life of these 
children is an artificial one. Asa rule, 
the apparatus which they use is artificial, 
and they are taught in an artificial man- 
ner about artificial things. ‘To even whis- 
per about the song of a mocking-bird or 
the chirp of a squirrel in a near-by tree, 
or to point to a stalk of corn or a wild 
flower, or to speak about a Holstein cow 
and her calf, or a little colt and its mother 
grazing in an adjoining field, is a sin for 
which they must be speedily and often 
severely punished. I have seen teachers 
keep children caged up on a beautiful, 


bright day in June, when all nature was 
at her best, making them learn—or try to 
learn—a lesson about hills, or mountains, 
or lakes, or islands, by means of an arti- 
ficial map or globe, when the land sur- 
rounding the school-house would be full 
of representations of these things. I have 
seen a teacher work for an hour with 
children, trying to impress upon them the 
meaning of the words lake, island, penin- 
sula, when a brook not a quarter of a 
mile away would have afforded the little 
ones an opportunity to pull off their 
shoes and stockings and wade through 
the water, and find, not one artificial 
island or lake, on an artificial globe, 
but dozens of real islands, peninsulas, 
and bays. Besides the delight of wading 
through the water, out in the pure bracing 
air, in this way they would learn more 
about these natural divisions of the earth 
in five minutes than they could learn in 
an hour by the book method. A reading 


lesson taught out on the green grass under 


a spreading oak-tree is a lesson that one 
has to use little effort to get a boy to pay 
good attention to, to say nothing of the 
sense of delight and relief that comes to 
the teacher. 

I have seen teachers make students 
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puzzle for hours over the problem of the 
working of the pulley, when not a block 
from the school-house there would be 
workmen with pulleys in actual operation, 
hoisting bricks with which to construct 
the walls of a new building. 

I believe that the time is not far distant 
when every school in the rural districts 
and in the small towns is going to be 
surrounded by a garden, and that it will 
be one of the main objects aimed at by 
the course of study to teach the child 
something about real country life, and 
about the occupations that his parents are 
engaged in. As it is, a very large pro- 
portion of the subjects taught in the 
schools have to do more or less directly 
with city life. Since the greater part of 
the child’s education bears upon city life, 
as soon as he gets old enough, he natu- 


rally goes to the city for occupation and 
for residence. 

I am glad to say that at the Tuskegee 
Institute we now have in process of erec- 
tion a new school-house in and about 
which, so far as we can do so, the little 
children of the town and vicinity will be 
taught, in addition to books, the real 
things which they will be called upon to 
use in their homes. Since Tuskegee is 
surrounded by people who earn their 
living by agriculture, there will be about 
this school-house three acres of ground on 
which the children are to be taught to 


cultivate flowers, shrubbery, vegetables, 


grains, cotton, and other crops. In addi- 

tion they are to be taught cooking, laun- 

dering, sewing, sweeping, and dusting, 

how to set a_ table, and how to make a 

bed—the things by which they are to live. 
297 
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OF ALL THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
I have referred to this building as a 
‘“‘ school-house,” but we are not going to 
call it that, because the name is too formal. 
We are going to call it “ The Children’s 
House.” 

Also, in the training of the negro minis- 
ters for our people, especially those who 
are to work among the people who live in 
the smaller towns and country districts, 
where, in the Gulf States, eighty-five per 
cent. of our people reside, I wish that 
something of the real conditions these min- 
isters are to meet might be kept in mind. 

In this, as in too many other things, 
the negro minister is trained to meet con- 
ditions that exist in New York or in Chi- 
cago—in a word, it is too often taken for 
granted that there is no difference between 
the work to be done by negro ministers 
among our people after only thirty-five 
years of freedom, and that to be done 
among the white people who have had the 
advantages of centuries of freedom and 
development. 
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The negro ministers, except those who 
go to the large cities, go among an agri- 
cultural people, as a rule—people who, of 
course, lead an outdoor life. They are 
poor, without homes or ownership in 
farms, without proper knowledge of agri- 
culture, in most cases people who are able 
to pay their minister but a small and un- 
certain salary—such a small salary that 
no one can live on it honestly and pay 
his bills promptly. 

During the three or four years that the 
minister has spent in the theological class- 
room, scarcely a single subject that con- 
cerns the every-day life of his future peo- 
ple has been discussed. He is taught 
more about the soil of the valley of the 
Nile, or of the valley of the river Jordan, 
than about the soil of the State in which 
the people of his church are to live and 
to work. 

What I urge is that the negro minister 
should be taught something about the 
outdoor life of the people whom he is to 
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lead. More than that, it would help mat- 
ters immensely if in some more practical 
and direct manner this minister could be 
taught to get the larger portion of his 
own living from the soil—be taught to 
love outdoor work, and to make his gar- 
den, his farm, and his farm-house object- 
lessons for his people. 

The negro minister who earns his living 
in a large part on the farm is independ- 
ent, and can reprove and rebuke the 
people when they do wrong. It is not so 
with the one who is wholly dependent 
upon his congregation for his bread. 
What is equally important, an interest in 


agricultural production and a love for 
work tend to keep a minister from that 
idleness which, in the case of some men 
not so employed, proves a cause for their 
yielding to temptation. 

To me there is nothing more delightful 
and restful than to spend a portion of each 
Sabbath afternoon in the woods with my 
family, near some little stream where we 
can gather wild flowers and listen to the 
singing of the mocking-birds and the 
ripple of the water. This, after a good 
sermon in the morning, seems to take us 
very near to nature’s God, and prepares 
me not only for my evening “ talk ” in the 
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chapel to our students and teachers, but 
also for the week’s work. 

At least once a week I make it a practice 
to spend an hour or more among the peo- 
ple of Tuskegee and vicinity—among the 
merchants and farmers, white and black. 
In these talks with the real people I can 
get at the actual needs and conditions of the 
people for whom our institution is at work. 

When talking to a farmer, I always feel 
that I am talking with a real man and not 
an artificial one—one who can keep me in 
close touch with the world as it actually 
exists. When talking with a simple, hon- 
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est cultivator of the soil, I am sure of 
getting first-hand, original information. I 
have secured more illustrations that I have 
found useful in public addresses in a half- 
hour’s talk with some white or colored 
farmer than from hours of reading books. 

If I were a minister, I think I should 
make it a point to spend a day in each 
week in close, unconventional touch with 
the masses of the people. A vacation 
spent in visiting farmers, it seems to me, 
would often prepare one as thoroughly for 
his winter’s work as a vacation spent in 
visiting the cities of Europe. 


Apart 
By Mabel Earle 


Hac it been mine to choose, I should have prayed, 
“Let me go forth, my Lord, and meet the brunt 

Of strife against Thy foemen, fierce arrayed, 
Fichting or falling at the battle’s front. 

Comfort me not with ease,” I should have said, 
“Or peaceful days, lest sword and spear grow blunt; 
Give me to share the fight my brothers share; 


Their wounds, their want, their triumph, their despair.’ 


God chose instead, and set mine eager feet 
Close within walls I cannot pass at will; _ 
The noise of shouting where His armies meet 
Drifts to me faint from yonder far-off hill; 
My days are silent; pastures green and sweet 
Beside me spread, and healing waters still. 
Alas, my brothers! was I faint of heart 

Or weak of hand, so to be set apart? 


Yet in the silence here the self-same foe 

Creeps in upon me still through sun and shade. 
He fronts me sudden for the overthrow, 

He follows on my steps with poisoned blade. 
The weary watch by day and night I know, 

The wounds, the thirst, the looking forth for aid. 
So did-my God, denying, grant my prayer; 

So, set apart, my brothers’ lot I bear. 
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_.|QO the fortunate person 
“ who spends his vacation 
in the forest, many of 
its secrets are revealed. 
And yet he may camp 
by shady streams with- 

out learning why the wil- 
low is found only on the banks, or may toil 
through swamps without knowing why the 


spruce and balsam inherit this portion of 


the earth. It is the forester who knows 
best the inner life of the forest. To him 
bark and bending branches are a compass. 
In the deep woods he is as much at home 
as the squirrels and ruffled grouse about 
him; he roams as freely as the deer, and is 
not more lost than the mariner in mid- 
ocean. Win his confidence and he will take 
you into the high forest, as he calls it, and 
teach you the habits of each forest tree— 
the pine, the hemlock, the oak, the beech, 
and the sycamore. He will point out to 
you their difficulties in youth, their wars 
in adolescence, their constant struggle 
with frost and drought and storm, and 
their causes of decay. He knows their 
value to mankind. He knows the useful 
birds and insects. By means of his ax 
he can manage the light and shade in the 
forest so that desirable seedlings shall 
have an advantage and grow into long, fair 
stems, useful for timber. When the crop 
is ripe, he harvests it, sometimes denuding 
large areas, but always developing a new 
forest either from mother trees of the 


chosen species to reseed the ground, or by 
replanting. He does not for a moment 
lose sight of his chief object, which is to 
grow a young and vigorous forest in 
place of the old one. 

The forester watches the signs of inani- 
mate life, and listens to other than human 
speech, You must penetrate his reserve 
in order to share his knowledge. ‘To be 
also a successful business manager, the 
forester must know the uses and value of 
wood, study prices, survey his tracts of 
land, construct roads and railroads, build 
dams and bridges, and manage his saw- 
mill and his lumber camps. But his 
chief accomplishment is his skill to make 
useful trees grow in the forest. Having 
gained his confidence, these are some of 
the things that he will tell you: 

The distribution of trees in the forest 
depends first of all upon the seed, how it 
is carried and where it falls. The winged 
seeds of the pines and spruces, of the 
birches, elms, and poplars, travel far and 
have a great advantage. ‘“ They fly for 
miles and cover the world.” It appears 
that as the ice age retreated northward, 
winged seeds obtained possession of large 
tracts of land, and have kept them since 
that time, from generation to generation. 
This accounts for the forests of unmixed 
pine and spruce at the north, and for the 
absence in localities of the slower-travel- 
ing walnut, chestnut, and beech, not yet 


found in all of the places adapted to their 
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growth ; but this theory does not account 
for the wide range of the oak, which spreads 
because it is more tenacious of life than 
other trees and grows in every kind of soil. 
The oak can cross a sandy tract or a 
marsh that bars the progress of other 
trees. Squirrels aid the nut trees, a pair 
having been known to plant walnuts in 
spots over four acres. Opossums are fond 
of persimmons, and spread its seed through- 
out a neighborhood, the gastric juice of 


_ this little animal having the effect of soft-. 


ening the hard seed-coat, enabling the 
seed to grow more easily. The robin de- 
vours the berries of the common red cedar 
tree, or juniper, and it has been pointed 


or even one day. ‘They go forth upon the 
winds by myriads, most of them to perish, 
those only being able to grow that quickly 
find moisture. Hence the location of the 
willow along streams and in marshes, 
although, when started, it flourishes in 
driest soils and is even used to keep dry 
sands from shifting. 

The forest is fiercely ~ silently at war 
with itself. -‘There is no visible array of 
forces, no display, no organization. It is 
a war of individual competition, whose 
destructive effects are seen not only upon 
trees of other species, but also upon differ- 
ent trees of the same species, and even 
upon the roots, twigs, and leaves of the 


A SUCCESSFUL BARRIER AGAINST THE STORMS 


At timber line on Mount Rainier, in the National Park, Washington. 


out that the range of the tree and the bird 
are the same, from the swamps of Florida, 
over the sands of New Jersey, to the cold 
of Canada, and westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. In the vicinity of the city of 
Washington red cedar trees are growing 
in rows along the fences where robins 
have perched. Birds are said also to 
have carried the black cherry westward 
from farm to farm. 

Some seeds have an advantage in re- 
taining for a long period their vital power 
to grow, the hard-coated ones holding 
over for several years. But the light 
silky seeds of the willow are short-lived, 
lasting not more than a few days at most, 


same tree. This war is for light and for 
moisture. Many trees will not tolerate 
shade in any degree, but demand the full 
light. ‘These intolerant species include 
the tulip-tree and the chestnut as well 
as the birch and the aspen. ‘These 
latter grow quickly over burned areas, and 
serve a useful purpose in preventing the 
soil from drying out or from washing 
away, acting as nurse trees to the seed- 
lings of pine and beech and hemlock that 
sooner or later grow upin their midst and 
take their places. ‘The intolerant trees 
are sometimes crowded entirely out of the 
deep woods; thus the sycamore is usually 
found only about the edge of the forest, 
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THE BLACK MOUNTAINS, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PINES OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
In the proposed National Park. 


or in open placesalong the streams. The 
cypress is an intolerant tree whose swollen, 
fluted stems stand thick in Southern 
swamps. Its seedlings and young trees, 
demanding light, are killed out in the 
forest shade. This tree takes refuge in 
the swamp, not because it loves the water, 
but because there it finds the necessary 
light, and is beyond the competition of 
trees that cannot endure water. The 
cypress, when growing in wet places, sends 
up from its spreading roots long round 
knobs or “ knees,” varying in height from 
304 


a few inches to two feet above the surface. 
These are supposed to secure oxygen from 
the air, but their real purpose is not 
known. 

On the other hand, many species of 
trees are tolerant, enduring shade in differ- 
ent degrees, often attaining thus an honor- 
able place in the dense forest. By this 
quality young beech and maple hold their 
own among taller comrades. ‘Their slow 
growth above ground in early years is 
counterbalanced by the growth of a deep, 
strong root system that enables them to 
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outlive their more pushing neighbors and 
to take their places. Spruce is one of the 
most tolerant trees. It has been known 
to grow for one hundred and fifty years 
in ‘low, stunted form, making little head- 
way, when, by the removal of neighbors, it 
secured access to the light and became in 
the course of the next century a full-sized, 
flourishing tree. When felled, this was 
shown by the annual rings—an unerring 
index of the life-growth of any tree. 
There is the same war among trees for 
moisture. All trees prefer a deep, rich, 
moist but not wet soil, and show wide 
differences in adapting themselves to 
unfavorable conditions. The war for 
moisture is underground in the dark earth, 
where rootlets compete for water as the 


leaves above for light. ‘There isthe same 


tireless energy and struggle to the death. 


‘The trees unable to secure sufficient water 


become weaklings and die, or are blown 
down by the wind, victims of thirst. In 
spite of this competition, trees standing 
together protect each other by preventing 
the soil from drying out. ‘The rain that 
falls upon the forest does not quickly flow 
away, as in the fields. -It trickles down 
the leaves, and runs down the branches 
and the stem. The great drops fall slowly 
upon the rough forest floor. Each dried 
leaf tends to retard its flow, and it sinks 
finally into the ground. The crevices of 
the soil become filled; the holes of the 


earthworms become storehouses from 
which the tender, fibrous rootlets drink. 
When the sun shines hot, the leaf-canopy 
above and the leaf-mold below prevent 
its evaporating rays from disturbing this 
important process. The sap: flows up 
through the roots and porous, woody stem 
to the leaves of the tree, where it is 
digested, taking carbon from the air and 
giving off its unused oxygen. ‘The food 
is distributed to buds and branches, stem 
and roots, and the tree has grown by one 
annual ring. A standing tree is sixty per 
cent. water, in chemical composition, in 
sap, and in water stored in the pores. 
Much of the water that permeates the 
forest soil appears later in springs and 
streams that would dry up and disappear 
if the forests were destroyed and the rain- 
fall swept over the surface in floods. 
Among trees that consent to grow in 
wet places the cypress has been men- 
tioned. Spruce and balsam have shallow 
roots enabling them to adapt themselves 
to thin swamp soils as well as to the thin 
soil of the mountain sides. Being tolerant 
trees also, they can take and keep posses- 
sion of these less-desired places. ‘The 
eucalyptus-tree, a rapid-growing tree in- 
troduced from Australia, has such power 
to suck up moisture from the soil and 
transpire it that it is said to drain certain 
swampy areas not otherwise manageable, 
and even to change malarial to healthful 


DESTRUCTIVE OVER-GRAZING 
Cascade Forest Reserve, Oregon. 
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climate; but the whole subject of the 
influence of the forest on climate is in 
dispute. The Sanitary Commission of 
Havana is making some experiments with 
the eucalyptus-tree in the vicinity of that 
city. | 

Among the trees that grow in dry places 
are the pines, the red cedar, and some of 
the oaks. ‘The pines have long tap-roots 
that dig deep into sandy soil. A tree of 
the Southern long-leafed pine had a root 
that measured eight inches in diameter 
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The power of a tree to maintain its life 
against great odds is seen at timber-line 
on the mountains. Here the storms of 
wind and ice beat it out of shape, and yet 
it clings closer to the earth and puts forth 
its leaves in defiance of the storm. If 
this excites our admiration and our pity, 
we should remember that the heroisms 
and tragedies of ordinary forest life are 
far more numerous and equally deplora- 
ble. ‘Trees yield their lives as reluctantly 
to each other as to the storm. Nature in 
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FOREST NEAR SCHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND 


tiirty feet below the surface of the ground. 
The holly grows sparsely over the New 
Jersey _sand-dunes, but with sufficient 
tenacity to show that forests might grow 
instead of scattered trees, if the people of 
that State should ever find it necessary to 
reclaim their waste lands after the man- 
ner of the thrifty inhabitants of Holland. 
Such forests, in addition to the wood and 
lumber that they produce, protect inland 
areas from blowing sand. ‘The foresta- 
tion of the dunes on Cape Cod by the 
State of Massachusetts affords precedent 
for such action in this country. 


the forest is both powerful and ruthless. 
Her inexorable law puts down the weak- 
ling and favors the forward and the strong. 
It is the business of the forester to under- 
stand Nature’s processes, and, when possi- 
ble, so to regulate the growth of trees that 
the uses of the forest are conserved and 
they become more valuable to mankind. 
The uses of the forest to man and its 
influence upon his life are seldom fully 
realized. In the United States two-thirds 
of the people use wood for fuel and one- 
half live in wooden houses. ‘The business 
interests centered in the forest are second 
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only to agriculture, and surpass 
those of mining. ‘They include the 
lumber business, with all its employ- 
ees in milling and logging and in 
transportation, all of the manufactur- 
ing enterprises that use wood, and 
the handling of timber for export. 
As a protective agency the forest 
keeps the soil in place, limits de- 
structive floods, and tends to equalize 
the flow of rivers so that navigation 
throughout the year is possible. In 
the West the systems of irrigation, 
increasing from year to year, are 
dependent upon forest preservation. 

The forest has also an ethica! 
value. Who can estimate its influ- 
ence upon the human spirit? Who 
can account for the fascination of 
the forest, or fathom its mystery? 
Our early ancestors knew its power 
upon the soul. We find that in 
primitive religious forms the oak 
groves of the Druids, like the sacred 
trees of India, formed our earliest 
forest reservations. The forest 
changes the habits and character of 
men, and aids in molding a nation’s 
character and literature. 

All life within the forest is under 
the forester’s care—the game, the 
fish, the birds, the insects, and the 
fungi. Insects and fungus growth 
are essential to forest life. ‘To what 
extent the flowers of forest trees are 
dependent upon bees and other in- 
sects for pollenization is not known, 
but that these do their useful work 
here as elsewhere is certain. ‘The 
fungus that hastens the decay of 
fallen leaves, broken limbs, and dead 
trunks is an important element in 
soil-making, without which fertility 
would be lost. On the other hand, 
certain insects and fungi become 
destructive pests, particularly after 
forest fires have weakened the vital- 
ity of trees, or lumbermen have left 
masses of slash to decay. The 
bark-beetle, for instance, follows the 
wood-choppers, becoming so prolific 
upon the fallen material as to attack 
also the standing trees in great num- 
bers. The wood-borer gets under 
the bark and bores its way through 
the wood, making it useless for 
lumber. Fungus of different forms 
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SPRUCE-TREES 250 YEARS OLD, IN THE ROCKY 


MOUNTAINS, COLORADO 


9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
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thrives on all dead material, and upon 
trees whose vitality is unable to throw it 
off, spreading its spores, too heavily to be 
resisted, upon all trees in the neighbor- 
hood. Against certain pests the forester 
has no redress but to cut down his trees at 
once to prevent their further destruction. 
His chief efforts, therefore, are to prevent 
the development of pests, and to this end 
he keeps his forest free, as far as possible, 
from slash or other decaying woody growth. 
His friends are the birds that eat harmful 
insects. 
The chief enemy of the forest is fire. 
When under full headway in a pine or 
spruce forest, no human agency can stop 
it; towns and villages disappear before 
it, and the loss of property is second only 
to the loss of life. How terrible were the 
fires sweeping over the pine regions of 
Wisconsin and Michigan several years 
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ago! In one of these, the Hinckley fire, 
it is estimated that five thousand persons 
lost their lives. Its smoke drifted all the 
way eastward to the ocean. A map soon 
to be published by the Geological Survey 
in Washington shows that one-third to 
one-half of the State of Oregon has been 
burned over, and other States have suf- 
fered in nearly equal measure. A group 
of scientific men appointed to investigate 
the Western forests in 1897 reported: 
‘‘ Your committee, traveling for six weeks 
through northern Montana, Idaho, and 
Washington, and through western Wash- 
ington and Oregon, were almost constantly 
enveloped in the smoke of forest fires. ... 
Nearly every summer their smoke obscures 
for months the sight of the sun over hun- 
dreds of square miles.” 

There are extensive areas in the lake 
States and in the West. over which fires 
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A TENTED CYPRESS-TREE WITH KNEES 
Great Dismal Swamp, Virginia. 
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HOLLIES ON THE COAST OF NEW JERSEY 
Sand-dune capable of dense forest. 


have swept so repeatedly, destroying the 
fallen leaves, killing the seeds and _ all 
growth, that the soil seems to have lost its 
capacity to produce trees. In the lake 
States the area cut over and then burned 
over is estimated at four million acres. 
These have produced hitherto the finest 
white pines that the world has seen, and 
may do so again if reclaimed and replanted. 
To neglect them is a waste of resource 
not only of the States in which they are 
situated, but of the Nation as well. Most 


forest fires arise from the sparks from. 


railway locomotives, but a large number 
in all parts of the country are caused 
every year by careless camping and hunt- 
ing parties. It is easy to think that the 
camp fire is entirely extinguished, when 
some unnoticed punky root smolders on 
and on, creating in the end great devas- 
tation. 

Another enemy of the forest is over- 
grazing in certain portions of the West. 
If the forest were merely for raising tim- 
ber, one might question whether the sheep- 
raising business were not the more im- 
portant, and the forest justly sacrificed. 
Much sheep-grazing is not harmful to the 
forest; but when thousands of sheep tread 
out all young growth, and loosen the soil 
on the mountain slopes so that it washes 
away, the injury is irreparable. 

The forester has no serious quarrel with 
the lumberman, but differs from him in 


this, that the forester replants, or reseeds 
the ground from mother trees, protecting 
the soil and starting a new forest in place 
of the old. In America the lumberman 
denudes large areas and is often criticised 
for it; but in Saxony, where forestry is 
most highly developed, skillful foresters 
do the same, except that the Saxon, under 
State supervision, replants his areas. 
American forests can probably be lum- 
bered less destructively than at present 
and with equal profit, but what interest 
has the lumberman in a distant future, or 
what incentive to greater care? Most 
of the leading European nations, except 
England, which has let her forest interests 
decline, have been forced to bring their 
forests under direct State control, finding 
the problems involved far too vital to the 
national life to be intrusted to private 
management. In this country New York 
State, Pennsylvania, and the Federal 
Government have clearly recognized the 
same principle. New York has expended 
more than a million of dollars and acquired 
more than a million acres of land toward 
the proposed State park in the Adiron- 
dacks. When fully acquired, it will include 
the greater portion of those mountains. 
The State has purchased also about seventy- 
five thousand acres in the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Pennsylvania has purchased about 
one hundred and fifty thousand acres in 
her mountains to protect the headwaters 
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Mariposa Grove, California. 


of the Ohio and the waters of the Susque- 
hanna and the Delaware. 

Through the influence of the American 
q Forestry Association and the Department 
4 of the Interior, President Harrison was 
given the power and was induced in 1891 
to begin the policy of withdrawing timber 
land in the West from sale asa part of the 
public domain, and to create forest reser- 
vations. He set apart thirteen and a half 
million acres. ‘This policy has been fol- 
lowed by later Presidents, Mr. Cleveland 
setting aside in one act on Washington’s 
Birthday, 1897, seventeen million acres. 
President McKinley has thus far set apart 
six and a half million acres. Our total 
forest reservations now cover portions of 
California, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, and other Western States and Ter- 
ritories. With the National parks, about 
fifty-six million acres are now reserved. 
It is expected that upon these reservations 
continuity of forest growth will be guarded, 
and lumbering under proper conditions 

permanently carried on. 
The five National parks thus far estab- 
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lished are the Yellowstone Park in Wyo- 
ming, the Yosemite Valley in California, 
the Mount Rainier Park in Washington, 
and the General Grant and Sequoia Parks 
in California. ‘The Mount Rainier Park, 
which is said to rival the Swiss mountains 
in beauty, has, besides its snow-capped 
mountains and variety of forest growth, 
extensive and active glaciers. 

Three additional National parks have 
been proposed. Their establishment has 
been urged upon Congress by various 
scientific associations, and quite generally 
by the press. The first of these is the 
Southern Appalachian Park in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
the immediately adjoining States. About 
Mount Mitchell, the “‘ great black dome,”’ 
highest in the Alleghany range, are exten- 
sive forests of spruce, while on lower 
ranges about Grandfather Mountain and 
the bases of the Great Smoky range are 
wide-reaching forests of deciduous trees. 
These are practically the only remaining 
hardwood forests untouched by lumber- 
men. ‘The second proposed National park 
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A Summer Morning 


is in northern Minnesota, in a wilderness 
of lakes that rival those of the Aditon- 
dacks. About their shores and upon 
their islands are found-what are said 
to be the only remaining forests of 
ancient. white pine, and the lumbermen- 
are already making inroads. A portion 
of this proposed. park is an Indian reser- 
vation, and the Federal Government must 
purchase it from the Indians if the park 
is made. The Indians desire to sell to 
the Government, knowing that if their 
timber is sold to private contractors their 
interests are sure to suffer.. The pines 
on these lands themselves -stand like 
happy warriors; they -are the. finest of 
their race and should be preserved. By 
retaining all of the noblest of these trees, 
the park could still be conservatively 
lumbered with the probability of profit. 
The third proposed park includes the 
Calaveras or Mammoth Grove of giant 
trees in California. ‘The remarkable 
longevity of these trees, from four to six 
thousand years, has led to the belief that 
naturally a tree has no limit of age. It 
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may live indefinitely unless destroyed by 


fire, insects, fungus, wind, or by the hand 
of man. A number of these trees, the 
oldest known on the earth, have been 
blown to pieces by dynamite and cut into 
grape-stakes. Recently dummy engines 
have been taken into the groves and the 
trees have been felled and logged by steam- 
power. 

Valuable as are the National forests 
and National parks, they are very far from 
solving the American forestry problem. 
The price of lumber is already advancing 
because of the exhaustion of the first 
easily obtained supply. Logging is now 
carried on more carefully, and farther up 
the streams and mountains. ‘The press- 
ure is likely to grow stronger. ‘The pro- 
tection of remaining forests from fire, the 
checking of erosion over vast denuded 
areas, the prevention of destructive floods 
—these cannot safely be neglected. The 
next step forward in forestry is a keener 
appreciation of their needs on the part of 
the people in each State, leading to State 
control of non-agricultural land. 


SUMMER MORNING 


Give me the gospel of the fields and woods— 
The sermons written in the book of books; 
The sweet communion of the things of earth 
Fresh with the warm baptism of the sun. 
Give me the offertory of bud and bloom, 
The perfect caroling of happy birds. 

Give me the creed of one of God’s fair days 
Wrought in the beauty of its loveliness; 

And then, the benediction of the stars, 

His eloquent ministers of the night. 
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The Rights of Man 


A Study in Twentieth Century Problems 
By Lyman Abbott 


theory, though not in practice—treason is 


Chapter [X.—Religious Rights 


HAT are the relations of the 
State to religion? In most 
countries until a very recent 


period it has been believed that the duty 
of the Church is to protect its subjects 
from irreligious teachers and from false 
religious teachers. In practically all coun- 
tries excepting the United States it is still 
the opinion that it is the duty of the State 
to support, sustain, and sanction true 
religious teaching; and in substantially 
all churches, whether in the United States 
or out of it, it is believed to be the duty 
of the Church, though not necessarily of 
the State, to prevent and to punish false 
religious teaching, and, therefore, to deter- 
mine what is true religious teaching, and 
to determine it with a certain degree of 
authority. Before it is possible for us 


to understand the religious rights of man, - 


at least as I desire to present them here, 
it is necessary to understand this view 
which has been held up to a very recent 


period throughout the civilized world, and: 


is to-day held in a very considerable pro- 


‘portion of the civilized world, though in 


a modified form. ‘That doctrine I wish 
to state, free from prejudice and in as 
sympathetic a manner as possible; for I 
desire to get for myself, and to give to my 
reader, the point of view of those who 
believe in some kind of organic authority 
in religion, either in the Church or in the 
State, or in both combined. 

The Hebrew commonwealth was a the- 
ocracy. The king of that commonwealth 
was Jehovah. All power was supposed 
to be derived from him, all authority cen- 
tered in him. Therefore, to attempt to 
turn the minds and loyalty of the people 
away from him was treason. It is not 
proper to say that there was a union of 
Church and State in the Hebrew common- 
wealth: they were really one organization 
exercising different functions. ‘The Church 
was the State conducting public worship ; 
the State was the Church administering 
law. In all lands—including our own, in 
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a capital offense. The attempt to destroy 
the loyalty of the people to their country 
or to their king has in all ages been 
punished with death, and it was so pun- 
ished in the Hebrew commonwealth. A 
single extract from its laws will suffice to 
illustrate this : 

If there arise among you a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee a sign or 
a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to 
pass, whereof he spake unto thee, saying, Let 
us go after other gods, which thou hast not 
known, and let us serve them; thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or 
that dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your 
God proveth you, to know whether ye love the 
Lord your God with all your heart and with 
all your soul. Ye shall walk after the Lord 
your God, and fear him, and keep his com- 
mandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall 
serve him, and cleave unto him. And that 
prophet, or that dreamer of dreams, shall be 
put to death; because he hath spoken to turn 
= away from the Lord your God, which 

rought you out of the land of Egypt, and 
redeemed you out of the house of bondage, to 
thrust thee out of the way which the Lord thy 
God commanded thee to walk in.” 

He was to be put to death, not because 
he prophesied falsely: the fact that the 
event which he prophesied came to pass 
made no difference. He was to be put to 
death because he was guilty of treason, 
in attempting to turn away the loyalty of 
the people from their king. 

Jesus Christ came preaching that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand; but he 
gave to this phrase, kingdom of heaven, 
a new significance. He declared that the 
kingdom of God was not to be a kingdom 
like other kingdoms. It was not to dom- 
inate other kingdoms. It was spiritual 
in its nature, and it was to dominate the 
world by pervading the other kingdoms. 
There was no room, therefore, in the 
kingdom as he proclaimed it for political 
treason, for there was no political organi- 
zation, and no political head to which the 
individual could be traitor. ‘There was a 
spiritual organization, which was endeav- 
oring to implant new principles and to 
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inspire with new life all political organi- 
zations, the ultimate end of whose work 
should be seen when the kingdoms of 
this world should have become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of his Christ. The 
kingdoms of the world would remain 
world-kingdoms, but they would be world- 
kingdoms subject to, because pervaded 
by, the spirit of Christianity. But though 
this was a spiritual kingdom and its power 
would be a spiritual power, the same ab- 
solute loyalty was required by Christ in the 
new theocracy that had been required by 
Jehovah in the old theocracy. Christ was 
infinitely patient in dealing with errors and 
with faults; but whoever undertook to 
join his organization must give to him 
absolute and implicit obedience. When he 
called his first disciples, he told them they 
. must forsake all in order to follow him; 
and they did. When a rich young man 
came running to him, and knelt down in 
the way asking what he should do to 
inherit eternal life, he said to him: You 
cannot come into the fellowship unless 
you forsake everything and come after 
me. When he would have washed Peter’s 
feet, and Peter objected, he refused to 
give any — saying in effect, I 
shall either Wash your feet or this is an 
end of your relationship to this Society ; 
you can have no more part in me. When 
a certain scribe came and said, “I will 
follow thee, but first let me go and bury 
my dead,” he said, “No, there is no 
‘first.’”’ He required absolute, immedi- 
ate, instant, unconditional obedience to 
him; nothing else. 

Thus the old theocracy was centered 
around Jehovah ; thus the new theocracy 
was centered around Jesus Christ. And 
as the new theocracy went out to pervade 
the kingdoms of the world with its spirit, 
Christ was recognized as a risen Christ, 
and the new theocracy was centered around 
an invisible Master, as the old theocracy 
had been centered around an invisible 
King. This new Christian theocracy went 
out into the Roman world, which was pre- 
eminently a world of order and organiza- 
tion, into the Greek world, which was 
pre-eminently a world of philosophy and 
thought. It pervaded them, it did some- 
thing to transform them; but they also 
did something to transform this new the- 
ocracy. In a very little while the Chris- 
tian Church became a great imperial 


hierarchy organized in conformity with 
the methods of Roman imperialism, and 
a new school of philosophy, pervaded by 
the critical spirit of the Greek thought. 
It required the same loyalty that the old 
Hebrew commonwealth required; it re- 
quired the same loyalty that the primitive 
Christian Church required ; but it required 
loyalty to a different object. It was no 
longer loyalty to an invisible King; it was 
loyalty to a visible hierarchy and a visible 
creed. The nature of the organization had 
been changed, the nature of the object to 
which the loyalty was attached had been 
changed, but the loyalty was still required 
by this third religious organization, the 
medieval Church. This loyalty was re- 
quired to an organization and to the phi- 
losophy which the organization taught. 
At first the medizval Church contented 
itself with employing no other penalty than 
that which the primitive Church had em- 
ployed in apostolic times; it simply said 
to men, If you do not accept our creed 
and our authority, you are outside our 
Church; we excommunicate you. Butas 
the Church grew in power, as it acquired 
control of political organizations, and as 
mere banishment from the ecclesiastical 
organization did not suffice to prevent 
independence of thought, the Church re- 
established the old Hebraic penalty; it 
said, If you are disloyal to our teaching, 
if you teach that which is contrary to it, 
you must suffer death. And it quoted 
from the Old Testament and from the 
New Testament in support of its doctrine 
that disloyalty to the principles of the 
order required death. It quoted such 
passages as I have just referred to; it 
quoted such a parable as that in which 
Christ said, ‘‘Go out and compel them to 
come in,” or that in which he declared 
that “the branch that beareth no fruit 
shall be cut down and cast into the fire.” 
The cruelties of the ecclesiastical penal- 
ties of the Middle Ages were not peculiarly 
ecclesiastical; it is a mistake to charge 
them to the Church; they belong to the 
epoch. The age was one which believed 
in the deterrent power of penalty. It 
believed that the greater the penalty, the 
greater the deterrent power ; the more hor- 
rible and the more manifest the suffering, 
the more likely that the offense would not 
be repeated. An age in which offenses 
against person and property were pun- 
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ished by burning at the stake, by flaying 
alive, by boiling in oil, by tearing men 
asunder by wild horses, naturally punished 
heresy in similar fashion. And yet, in 
theory, the Church never inflicted penal- 
ties. The Church assumed the authority 
to determine what was true, and whether 
any particular teacher was teaching in 
accordance with the truth. ‘That question 
decided, it handed over the individual 
convicted of teaching against the truth to 
the civil authorities, and they inflicted the 
penalty. Itis true that the Church taught 
that the State sought to inflict penalties ; 
it did this in no uncertain language. 
Thomas Aquinas said: “ The corruption 
of doctrine is worse than the corruption 
of coin; because the corruption of doctrine 
threatens the eternal soul, and corruption 
of coin only impairs the present commer- 
cial prosperity.”’ But the Church left the 
State to protect the community from false 
doctrine by the infliction of penalties, 
while the Church determined what was 
true and what was false. 

Thus, historically, grew up the doctrine 
that the State and Church combined are 
to determine what is religious truth and 
to protect the community from religious 
error. ‘This doctrine rests on four postu- 
lates. ‘The first is that the fundamental 
need of humanity, the pre-eminent and 
transcendent need of humanity, is the 
need of religious truth; that there isa 
system of comprehensive religious truth, 
which can be known, and every man 
ought to be enabled to learn it; but that if 
every individual is left to find out the 
truth for himself, and to preach truth or 
error as he pleases, room is left for per- 
petual confusion, and the foundations of 
accuracy and certitude in the whole realm 
of religious teaching are destroyed. This 
doctrine is clearly expressed by John 
Henry Newman in an essay written 
before he became a Roman Catholic: 


There is this obvious, undeniable difficulty 
in the attempt to form a theory of Private 
Judgment, in the choice of a religion, that 
Private Judgment leads different minds in 
such different directions. If, indeed, there be 
no religious truth, or at least no sufficient 
means of arriving at it, then the difficult 
vanishes: for where there is nothing to find, 
there can be no rules for seeking, and contra- 
diction in the result is but a vreductio ad 
absurdum of the attempt. But such a con- 
clusion is intolerable to those who search, else 
they would not search; and therefore on them 
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the obligation lies to explain, if they can, how 
it comes to pass that Private Judgment is a 
duty, and an advantage, and a success, con- 
sidering it leads the way not only to their own 
faith, whatever that may be, but to opinions 
which are diametrically opposite to it; con- 
sidering it not only leads them right, but leads 
others wrong, landing them as it may be in 
the Church of Rome, or in the Wesleyan 
connection, or in the Society of Friends. 


This assumes that the object of the 


quest of man is to know religious truth; 


and that the knowledge of such truth is a 
tundamental necessity of the religious 
life. 

The second postulate is that, inasmuch 
as there is a necessity for a revelation of 
a complete and comprehensive system of 
religious truth, there has been given to 
the world by God a complete and com- 
prehensive organization to furnish this 
system of religious truth. ‘This is thus 
stated by William Ewart Gladstone; after 
speaking of the necessity of developing 
the religious life, he goes on as follows : 

This was to be done by making men sen- 


sible that God’s dispensation of love was not 
a dispensation to communicate his gifts by 


ten thousand separate channels, nor to estab- 


lish with ten thousand elected souls as many 
distinct, independent relations. Nor, again, 
was it to leave them unaided, to devise and 
set in motion for themselves a hachinery for 
making sympathy available and co-operation 
practicable among the children of a common 
Father. But it was to call them all into one 
spacious fold, under one tender Shepherd; to 
place them all upon one level; to feed them all 
with one food; to surround them all with one 
defense; to impart to them all the deepest, 
the most inward and vital sentiment of com- 
munity and brotherhood and identity, as in 
their fall so in their recovery, as in their perils 
so in their hopes, as in their sins so in their 
graces, and in the means and channels for 
receiving them.? 


The third postulate is that it is wrong for 
individuals to set themselves apart from 


this divine order or to teach something © 


different from that which the order is 
teaching. Such teachers are disturbers 
of the public peace, they are underminers 
of the Christian faith, they are enemies 
of the Church, they are foes to religion, 
and they ought not to complain if they 
are made to suffer. Even if it be granted 
that some agitation is necessary, even if it 
be granted that some criticism of the 
Church is permissible, the men who criti- 


cise should be willing to suffer for the 
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sake of their convictions. This doctrine : 


is thus stated by John Henry Newman in 
his essay on Private Judgment from which 
I have already quoted: 


The first remark which occurs is an obvious 


- one, and, we suppose, will bé suffered to pass 


without much opposition, that, whatever be 
the intrinsic merits of Private Judgment, yet, 
if it at all exerts itself in the direction of prose- 
lytism and conversion, a certain onvus pro- 
bandi lies upon it, and it must show cause 


- why it should be tolerated, and not rather 


treated as a breach of the peace and silenced 
‘instanter’’ as a mere disturber of the exist- 
ing constitution of things. Of course it may 
be safely exercised in defending what is estab- 
lished; and we are far indeed from saying 
that it is never to advance in the direction of 
change or revolution, else the Gospel itself 
could never have been introduced; but we 
consider that serious religious changes have a 
prima facie case against them; they have 
something to get over, and have to prove their 
admissibility before it can reasonably be 
allowed; and their agents may be called upon 
to sutfer, in order to prove their earnestness, 
and to pay the penalty of the trouble they are 
Causing. 

Both these statements are by Protest- 
ants—one a Protestant up to the time of 
his death, the other a Protestant at the 
time of writing the essay, though after- 
ward a man Catholic. The fourth 
postulate is based on the other three. It 
is that, if the State has the power, it should 
punish the teachers of error; if the State 
has not power, or if the State is indif- 
ferent, the Church should punish the 
teacher by turning out of its membership 
the man who does not agree with the 
comprehensive and complete system of 
truth held by the Church of which he is 
a member. 

I have tried to state this doctrine as 
fairly as I can. I could easily have read 
quotations from authorities that would 
have made it seem more offensive. And 
I wish to be equally explicit in my repu- 
diation of the doctrine in all its parts. I 
deny that a knowledge of religious truth 
is the great desideratum of life. I deny 
that there is or can be any complete or 
comprehensive system of religious truth. 
I deny that there is or can be any organ- 
ization which can furnish such system of 
religious truth. And, therefore, of course 
I deny that there can be any right, either 
in Church or State, to punish, by either 
physical or moral penalty, the man who 
dissents from the commonly received 


religious opinion. 


What is religion? Max Miiller defines 
it as ‘a perception of the Infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influ- 
ence the moral character of man.” * The 
perception of the Infinite is not religion ; 
that is theology. A recognition of the 
moral relation of man with his fellow-man 
is not religion ; that is ethics. But sucha 
perception as enlarges and enriches the 
moral life and conduct of man is religion. 
Religion has been defined by John Henry 
Newman as “the knowledge of God and of 
his will, and of our duties toward him.” ? 
That is included in the definition I have 
just given; but religion is more than “a 
knowledge of God and of his will, and of 
our duties toward him.” One may have 
such a knowledge and be morally indifferent 
toit and morally unaffected by it. Religion 
has been defined as “communion between 
a worshiping subject and a worshiped 
object.” That is a part of religion; but 
religion is not confined to worship. Re- 
ligion, indeed, may exist where there is no 
conscious worship; religion is the play of 
the Infinite on the finite in the moral 
realm. Religion has been defined by 
Matthew Arnold as “conduct touched 
by emotion ;” but it depends on what 
the emotion is: if the emotion comes 
from the Infinite, that is a good definition; 
but there are emotions of a_ baser sort. 
Religion is a perception of God, and such 
a perception as affects the moral conduct 
and character of the one who perceives. 
This is the religion of the Old Testament. 
The Old Testament is not a book about 
religion ; it is rot a book written by men 
who had studied the manifestations of God 
and written philosophically about them. It 
is a book of religion; it is the expression of 
the life of men who had perceived God in his 
world: poet, historian, prophet, lawgiver, 
all bear testimony to what they have seen. 
It is the record of their own perception of 
the divine within themselves, or in their 
fellows, or in external nature. Turning 
from the Old Testament to the New, we 
find the same apprehension of religion. 
The Four Gospels are the witnesses of men 
who had seen the divine in’ one man, and 
wrote to show what they had seen. The 
Book of Acts is a record written by men 
who had perceived this Infinite working 
in and through the church. ‘The Epistles 
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are the records of men-who had perceived 
this Infinite in their own souls or in the 
souls of their fellow-men. The Apocalypse 
is written by some one who had seen, 
even in the Neronian persecution, the 
hand of God and the triumphs of the 
kingdom of God. Old and New Testa- 
ment alike answer to this definition of 
religion, that it is such a perception of 
manifestations of the Infinite as affects 
the conduct and the character of man. 
The quest of humanity is after this per- 
ception of the Infinite. It is a quest, not 
after truth about God, but after God him- 
self. The two are not thesame. Know- 
ing the life of Queen Victoria as we read 
it in the daily papers is not knowing Queen 
Victoria. Reading a skillful analysis of 
her character is not knowing Queet Vie 
toria. Personality cannot be analyzéd ; 
personality cannot be put into a philaso- 
phy. Knowing a man is not the same as 
knowing about a man. Knowing God is 
not the same as knowing about God. The 
office of religion is not to tell men about 
God ; it is to bring them into personal 
acquaintance with God; it is to bring 
them into a perception of the Infinite him- 
self. Truth about God is some one else’s 
perception of the Infinite. It is not the 
perception of a perception that is religion ; 
it is the perception of God. It is not the 
understanding of what some one else says 
about him ; it is acquaintance with him. 
Therefore the Bible cannot take the 
place of God. Faith in the Bible is not 
religion ; faith in God is religion. Faith 
is seeing him who isinvisible ; faithis the 
evidence of things not seen : but the Bible 
is notunseen. If we may properly say that 
there may be faith in the Bible, then it is 
faith in the invisible spiritual experiences 
of the men who wrote the book; faith is 
not in the book, but in the life which is 
transcribed in the book; and that means 
faith in the God, the perception of whom 
is testified to by the writers of the book. 
Faith in the Church is not faith in God. 
The Church is a body of men and women 
who, more or less clearly, have had some 
perception of the Infinite. If we come 
into their fellowship, and through sympa- 
thy get from that fellowship some percep- 
tion of God for ourselves, then we are 
getting a true religious life. But the 
Church and the witness of the Church 
cannot give religion: all that the Church 
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can do is to report the experience of men 
who have had religion. Religion is the 
personal perception, the individual expe- 
rience. Acceptance of a creed is not 
religion. The creed is something which 
the philosopher, more or less skillfully, has 
wrought out of the experience of. those 
who have perceived the Infinite. To per- 
ceive their perception is not religion. 
Nothing is religion except to perceive what 
they perceived or what the men perceived 
out of whose perceptions they have wrought 
their creed. Reading Nansen is not going. 
to the North Pole. Believing a creed is 
not perceiving God. 

This is religion—the personal percep- 
tion of the Infinite. This is the quest of 
humanity—not a complete knowledge, not 
a comprehensive system, but God himself 
—nothing less than God himself. And 
such a quest must necessarily be personal. 
It must be conducted by each man for 
himself; it cannot be done vicariously. 
One man may tell a thousand men about 
a great statesman, but if the thousand 
men are to know the great statesman they 
must meet him one by one. There is no 
possible way by which a personal and 
intimate acquaintance can be acquired for 
one soul vicariously by other souls. The 
acquaintance must be acquired by each 
man for himself. This is the testimony 
of the Bible; this is the testimony of his- 
tory. The accessibility of God to every 
soul, the possibility of every soul coming 
to God—this is the teaching of the Bible, 
from its opening statement that God made 
man in his own image, to its closing state- 
ment that whosoever will may take the 
water of life freely. ‘The whole record of 
the Bible is the record of a personal 
relation between the individual soul and 
God. The writers of the Biblical books 
talk to God, God answers them; they 
walk with him, they have fellowship with 
him, they report that fellowship. He 
is their friend, their companion, their 
inspirer, their counselor, their helper, 
their king, their father. This which is 
the teaching of the Bible is the teaching 


of history. The Hebrews thought that — 


they were the children of God, and that 
God had no paternal relationship with the 
pagan. The medieval Church thought that 
the baptized were the children of God, and 
that he had no paternal relatien with the 
unbaptized. The Calvinist thought that 
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the elect were the children of God, and that 
he had no paternal relation with the non- 
elect. The Methodist thought that God 
was the Father of those who had passed 
through a certain religious experience, 
and that he was not the Father of the rest 
of the world. We are now coming to 
recognize that he is the Father of Jew and 
Gentile, baptized and unbaptized, elect 
and non-elect, repentant and unrepentant, 
regenerate and unregenerate, of all the 
whole world. Fatherhood means personal 
relation. A father and an orphan asylum 
are not identical. One may get food and 
shelter from the orphan asylum; but he 
cannot get fatherhood. When Christ says 
to us, “Say ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,’”’ he really says, Recognize that 
there is a personal relation between you 
and God. Neither Church, Bible, nor 
creed is a substitute for God. 

This quest after God must be individual 
and personal, because it is a quest after a 
personal God; andthe result must always 
be partial, because the quest is by the 
finite concerning the infinite, and the 
knowledge which the finite gains of the 
infinite must always be fragmentary and 
imperfect. A complete and perfect system 
of truth regarding God and divine law is 
absolutely impossible; because God and 
divine law are infinite, and we are finite. 
All, therefore, that any man can ever see 
is some of the manifestations of God; all 
that he can ever report is something of 
the divine. We make our different excur- 
sions into the infinite ; we bring back our 
different reports. Let me quote once more 


from John Henry Newman : 


There is this obvious and undeniable diffi- 
culty in attempting to form a theory of pri- 
vate judgment in the choice of a religion, that 
private judgment leads different minds in such 
different directions. 


That is the glory of it—the splendor of 
it! Send ten thousand men in different 
directions, each to look with his own eyes, 
feel with his own heart, realize in his own 
experience some aspect of the divine char- 
acter, and they will bring back from their 
quest ten thousand manifestations of God 
—each that manifestation which he is 
capable of receiving. 

So it is that the engineer gets a concep- 
tion of the power of God which the artist 
never has; and the artist a conception of 
the beauty of God which the mechanic 


never has; and the mechanic a concep- 
tion of the skill of God which the statesman 
never has; and the statesman a concep- 
tion of the justice of God which the divine 
never has; and the divine a conception 
of the kinship of man in the spiritual realm 
with God which the others do not easily 
get. Each has his own point of view, 
each sees his own vision. Private judg- 
ment has broken the Church up—thank 
God forit! For it is not individuals alone, 
it is churches also, that get their different 
points of view. Each sees a little, none 
sees all. The Calvinist says, God is 
a sovereign, and rules the whole world 
with infinite, unvarying, unalterable law. 
The Methodist says, Man is a free moral 
agent ; he can do what he will, he is per- 
sonally responsible for his actions. And 
not till after centuries of controversy does 
it at last begin to dawn on them that we may 
be living in a world of free moral agents, 
under a divine sovereign. One theologian 
declares that God is just and must maintain 
his law and will to the end of time,, cost 
what itmay. Another theologian declares 
that God is merciful and tender and com- 
passionate and cares for the individual. 
And not till after centuries of controversy 
do we at last begin to learn that mercy and 
justice are simply different phases of the 
same character, that their demands are 
confirmatory, not contradictorv, and that 
the greatest penalty which society can put 
upon a deliberate criminal is to place him 
under redemptive influences until he is 
reformed. Formerly the Unitarian said, 
Christ cannot be God, he is merely man; 
the Trinitarian said, Christ cannot be 
merely man, he is God. We are begin- 
ning to learn that there is a human life 
in God, that there is a divine life in man, 
that God is best seen in humanity, that 
humanity is never seen at its best and 
truest self except as God dwells in it and 


makes it divine. 


We hear a great deal about the virtue of 
toleration. I do not believe in toleration. 
I do not thank any man for tolerating me; 
and I cannot conceive of myself as egotis- 
tically tolerating Cardinal Gibbons, who 
represents one extreme in ecclesiasticism, 
or President Eliot, who represents another 
extreme in ecclesiasticism. It is not tol- 
eration, it is catholicity we need; it is 
not indifference to error, it is the humility 
of mind which says, I see in part and I 
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prophesy in part; my brother sees in part 


and prophesies in part; and by and by we 
will put these parts together, and then we 
shall—know it all? No. Then we shall 
know a little more than we know at present. 

These, then, are my postulates. There 
is no complete and comprehensive system 
of the Infinite, and cannot be. If there 
were, it would do us no great good to have 
it; itis not what we need. There is a 
personal quest after the Infinite, and there 
is possible, what is far better than a knowl- 
edge of truth, a personal acquaintance 
with God. It isthe right of man to pursue 
this quest unhindered; to find God for 
himself, in his own way, with his own 
faculties, after his own fashion. This is 
the absolute right of every man; his abso- 
lute right because God is accessible to all 
men; his absolute right because this 
acquaintance with God is the divine end 
of his existence. When a State interposes 
and prohibits this quest; when it says to 
any man, You must not find out God 
for yourself, or tell what you have found 
out to others, that State is violating the 
fundamental right of man. When any 
Church says to any man, You must not 
look for God yourself, you must take our 
definition of him ; you must not go beyond 
the lines of that definition, or expect to 
find any new thing about him, that 
Church is not only not doing its function, 
it is directly antagonizing its function. 
It is preventing men from seeking God 
for themselves, by putting an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization between the soul and its 
Father. When a creed is offered to men, 
and they are required to take it under 
penalty of some obloquy if they reject it, 
the imposition of such a creed violates 
the fundamental right of man to find God 
for himself. All creeds have some truth 
in them; no creeds have all truth in 
them. I am almost prepared to say that 
it would be safe to believe all the affirma- 
tions of the creeds, and to reject all their 
denials. Whenever a body of devout men 
have come saying, We have found this 
in the Infinite, that which they think they 
have found is presumptively in the Infi- 
nite. Whenever they have come_ back 
saying, We have not found this, it does 
not in the least indicate that what they 
have not found may not be there. 

In all other ranks of life we recognize 
the fact that the infinite is infinite, and 


that finite discoveries are but fragmentary 
and partial. We crown with honor the 
man who brings back from the infinite a 
new discovery. He has been out into the 
infinite space and found a new world with 
his telescope. He has been out into the 
infinite forces of nature and discovered a 
new force which he can set to work for 
the good of mankind. He has been out 
into the infinite of music and created a 
new symphony. He has been out into 
the infinite realm of color and learned 
how to paint, not merely trees and rocks, 
but the very atmosphere through which 
we see trees and rocks. We honor the 
new school of art, of music, of astronomy. 
It is only the Church that has thought 
God little and has thought man big. It 
is only the Church that has condemned 
the man who has gone out into the infinite 
and brought back a new vision of God. 
I have sometimes thought I should like tc 
write a history of the Church, for the 
purpose of showing that Christianity must 
be supernatural to have lived despite so 
many blunders by its friends. 
Agnosticism says, We can know noth- 
ing about the infinite. Dogmatism is 
first cousin to agnosticism, for dogmatism 
says, We cannot know anything about God 
except what other people tell us. Over 
against both I here put as the founda- 
tion of religious liberty—the accessibility 
of God to every soul, and the consequent 
right of every soul to find God by its own 


quest, in its own way. We need to get 


away from the notion that the end of 
religious life is the acquisition of truth, 
and to realize that it is the acquisi- 
tion of God; away from the notion that 
there is or can be a complete system of 
truth about God and divine law, and 
realize that he is infinite and we are finite, 
and that we can but know in part and 
prophesy in part; away from the notion 
that the Church is primarily a teaching 
institution, equipped with truth which it is 
to give to others, and to learn that the 
Church is a life-giving institution, stirring 
men up todo their own thinking that each 
reach for himself his own result; away 
from the medizval notion that the loyalty 
of the Christian is to be to an organiza- 
tion, a creed, or a book, and learn that 
it is to be to the Jehovah of the Old 
‘Testament, the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, the God of all life. 
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Books of the Week 


This report of current literature ts supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 


the judgment of ihe editors are of special 
books will be sent by the publishers of The 


of the published price. 


Another Woman’s Territory. By “ Alien.” 
Crowell & Co., New York. 5x8 in. 315 pages. 


Deals wholly with the trials and often unseen 
tragedies of every-day life. The author touches 
ground dangerous to tread except by the firm 
of foot and strong of hand, and may be said to 
have acquitted herself well. We are given 
glimpses of those common domestic tragedies 
resulting from moral delinquencies on the 
part of those whom the ties of blood forbid 
us to forsake or ignore. There is pictured 
the estrangement of a husband and wife— 
both feeling they are doing right. The woman 
high-minded, proud, austere, still idealizing 
the man for his artistic temperament; the 
man craving a sympathy which he thinks he 
finds in another woman. The other woman, 
unmarried, clean of life, always looked up to 
and admired, feels herself a law unto herself. 
In this spirit she seeks out the wife after the 
husband has met with a startling accident. 
The chapter between the two women is per- 
haps the best in the book. There is a probing 
to the core of the situation of which only two 
frank women could acquit themselves, and in 
which, although the wife triumphs, the admira- 
tion of the women for one another grows into 
a fast friendship. It is a scene to be appreci- 
ated by those who believe in the growth of the 
modern woman beyond old-time narrow stand- 
ards, while still holding to the rectitude of 
moral law. The style is vivid, sustained, and 
clean cut. 


Bible Studies. By Dr. G. Adolf Deissmann. 
Authorized Translation by Alexander Grieve, M.A.. 
D.Phil. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 542x9 
in. 384 pages. 

These are largely word studies for students 

of the Hellenistic Greek of the New Testa- 

ment and the Septuagint version of the Old 

Testament. An ample but as yet partially 

worked mine of material for such studies 

exists in the Egyptian papyri contemporar 

with the Septuagint, and the inscriptions o 

later Roman times. To judge how the sacred 

writings were then understood, the Septuagint 
must be set beside the Ptolemaic papyri, and 
the New Testament phraseology must be 
compared with that of the imperial inscrip- 
tions. Only so can misconceptions be elimi- 
nated, which arise from the fluid and change- 
ful sense of religious terms. Such are the 
nature and purpose of the investigations whose 
results appear in this volume, as an installment 
of much more to be expected from the explo- 
ration of a vast field of research. Asan intro- 
duction Professor Deissmann presents a criti- 
cal discussion of “the Biblical Letters and 

Epistles,” using the term “epistle ” to distin- 

ruish the literary letter, like that to the He- 

brews, from the personal letter, like that to the 

Romans, | 


importance to our readers. Any of these 
Outlook, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


Crow’s-Nest (The). By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan). Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 442x742 in. 248 pages. $1.25. 

This is the story of a summer spent on a 

mountain-top of the Himalayas. Mrs. Cotes 

relates her daily experiences with charming 
vivacity and detail. Nothing really remark- 
able happens, and the range of interests is 
confined. Yet the quaint fancies of the narra- 
tor hold the attention, and the charm of an 
ideal spot, where everything unpleasant is 
barred out, is strongly felt. The reader will 
be glad to spend an hour in this delightful 

garden. 7 

Dream of Empire (A). By William Henry 
Venables. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5734 in. 
344 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Venables deals with the attempt of 

Aaron Burr to found an empire in the South- 

west and Mexico, and make himself ruler. 

The story is very dramatically told and plau- 

sible in situation; the characters are well 

grouped, and the interplay of one upon an- 
other well sustained. The sympathy of the 
reader rests wholly with the duped Blenner- 
hassett. We seem to see the quiet, dreamy 
scholar, an Irishman by birth and descent, 
believing himself a direct descendant from 
King John, filled with the political dreams of 
the United Irishmen, yet living, like so many 
of his cultured countrymen of all generations, 
more with the classical ancients than with the 
moderns. <A man of ideals rather than action, 
he was no match for the wily Burr. The 
author makes it plain, however, that at the 
last, even when half his fortune had passed 
into the hands of Burr, he would have with- 
drawn had it not been for the stronger will 
and more soaring ambition of his wife—the 
granddaughter of the famous General Agnew, 

Governor of the Isle of Wight—and fired by 

the soldier blood in her veins. The fate of 

this beautiful woman is one of the most 
pathetic episodes arourd which romance 

d weave itself. The author has acquitted 
himself cleverly. A minor character in the 
book, Plutarch Byles, stands out like a strong 
creation. 

English Record of the Whaley Family and its 
Branches in America. Andrus & Church, Ithaca, 
New York. 6x8% in. 233 pages. 

Gala-Day Luncheons. By Caroline Benedict 


Burrell. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 434x74in. 
221 pages. $1.20. 


This practical volume will doubtless benefit 
many who would fain have such work made 
easy. The proper serving of luncheons for 
special days, the viands suited to the occasion, 
and the kind and manner of decorations de- 


manded, are alldescribed with a minutiz which 
ought to relieve the hostess of much care. 
The luncheons are all illustrated by good 
photographs. 
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Harrow. By J. Fischer Williams, M.A. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x7} in. 
226 pages. $1.50. 
An account of the famous English - public 
school, written chiefly, as the author tells us, 
for non-Harrovians; giving the story of the 
foundation of the school, its history down to 
recent times, its constitution and order of 
work, its buildings, its out-of-door life and 
games, its songs and festivals. 


Her Majesty’s Minister. By William Le 
 Seperae Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 5x7% in. 
pages. $1.50. 
Inthisstory Mr. Le Queux essays to depict the 
romance that might lay hidden behind the 
apparently prosaic diplomatic service of the 
present day and hour. The scenes are laid in 
the embassy of the British Legation at Paris 
during the Transvaal war. It depicts the be- 
trayal of a State secret supposed to be known 
only by the British Ambassador and one of the 
secretaries. Several women spies are impli- 
cated in the action and dénouement of the 
story, and the private wire which transmits 
news to the Queen is tapped. It is a romance 
(hat quite rivals the older days of mystery and 
intrigue. It is very cleverly told, yet it quite 
fails of making us believe in its dramatis 
persone. 
Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shak 
By Ashley H. Thorndike, Ph.D. Oliver B. 
ood, Worcester, Mass. 544x9in. 176 pages. $1.50. 
A very carefully worked out monograph, based 
on a dissertation which was offered for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Harvard 
University, and, which, by reason of the re- 
sults of thorough historical investigation relat- 
ing to the stage-history and chronology of the 
Elizabethan drama, and of its speculations in 
regard to Shakespeare’s relations to some of 
his contemporaries, is well worth preserving. 
The work is done with scholarly care, and 
presents many facts which are for the first 
time brought together in so portable a form. 
Whether one agrees with Dr. Thorndike’s 
conclusions or not is a matter of small impor- 
tance compared with the contribution to the 
knowledge of the Elizabethan drama which 
this dissertation makes. The definite object 
of the pamphlet is to prove that, in the writing 
of the later plays known as the Romances, 
Shakespeare was deeply affected by the work 
and spirit of Beaumont and Fletcher, and that 
‘*Cymbeline,” “The Winter’s Tale,” and 


“The Tempest” distinctly reflect the influ- 


ence of the younger dramatists. 

Larger Life (The): A Book of the Heart. By 
Oliver Huckel. John S. Bridges & Co., Baltimore. 
5x8in. 185 pages. $1.25. 

Mr. Huckel, pastor of a Congregational 

church in Baltimore, is certainly a poet, no 

mere rhyme-maker. He has a poet’s insight, 

a poet’s feeling, but his work too often lacks 

the finish imparted by the file, and the ripening 

which comes through the lying in the drawer 
that Horace recommends. Such poems as 

_ “Sitting with the Candles” and “ The Heri- 

tage of Knowledge ” are full of promise. But 


the verse is occasionally too uneven for metri- 
cal harmony, and patience in recasting might 
have prevented some instances of violence to 
words. One notes a fine lyric in this collection, 
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entitled “ Giving,” that is worthy of inclusion 
in future hymnals. 


League of Youth (The). Comedy in Five 
Acts. In the series of Prose Dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen. Edited by William Archer. . (New and Re- 
vised Edition.) Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
5x7 in. 253 pages. 

This play was first presented in 1869, and 
immediately provoked a violent discussion. 
Mr. Archer has revised his earlier translation 
for the purpose of securing a more perfect 
rendering. He has made a special point of 
reducing the number of colloquialisms which 
appeared in the first translation, and omitted, 
as far as possible, the abbreviations which 
were so numerous in that translation that 
they at some points quite disfigured it. 


Little Crusaders(The). By Isabel Scott Stone. 
a Abbey Press, New York. 5x8 in. 294 pages. 


Love of an Uncrowned Queen (The). By 
W. H. Wilkins. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
5144x844 in. 578 pages. $2. 

The fate of Sophie Dorothea, mother of the 
Hanoverian sovereigns of England, seems to 
have been more wretched than that of their 
remoter ancestress, Mary of Scotland. Each 
was the victim of her own errors, but the one 
obscurely wasted away in perpetual and friend- 
less imprisonment, while the other on her 
scaffold was acclaimed as a martyr by more 
than half the world. At length, for the first 
time, the tragic story of the captive of Ahlden 
is fully told from documents before unpub- 
lished ; her fault is exposed in her own letters ; 
the misery it brought upon her through the 
machinations of her enemies invites the sym- 
pathy of the world for one who was greatly 
sinned against. Mr. Wilkins has made judi- 
cious and effective use of the now available 
material, and the story he relates ranks in 
interest with the strongest creations of the 
novelist. 

Mag and Margaret. By Mrs. G. R. Alden 
{ Pansy”). Illustrated. Ihe Lothrop Publishing 

o., Boston, 5x74, in. 407 pages. $1.50. 

This story for girls is told with the moral pur- 
pose which characterizes all the stories of this 
popular writer for girls. It deals with two 
sisters, orphans, who fall into different hands 
and grow up without any knowledge that 
they are of kin to one another. One becomes 
a drudge in a boarding-house, the other is the 
pet of a wealthy family and scorns her un- 
known sister. ow one falls and the other 
rises is depicted in the author’s characteristic 
manner. The story is pleasing, though it will 
hardly succeed in convincing sophisticated 
readers. 

Medico-Legal Manual (A). B 
Keysor. The Burkley Printing 
5'4x7% in. 316 pages. 

Masters of Men. By Morgan Robertson. 


Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
5x8 in. 335 pages. $1.50. 


A plain, blunt, rather vigorous sea-story, 
describing the rough but effective training of 
an undisciplined boy from a country town into 
an efficient sailor and naval officer. The 
school life of the hero, which is largely filled 
up with fighting, is described with a good 
deal of vigor; and his experience as a victim 
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of the infamous practice of “shanghaing” is 
told, apparently, from first-hand knowledge. 
The book has a certain crude force. 


Mr. W. H. Edwards’ ‘‘Shaksper Not Shake- 


speare.’’ By R. L. Ashhurst. Read before the 
akspere Society of Philadelphia, pete 23, 1901. 
Published by the Society, Philadelphia. 5% x9 in. 
53 pages. 

This is an admirable survey, within the limits 
of a pamphlet, of the general Shakespearean 
question, with special reference to Mr. W. H. 
Edwards’s discussion of the matter in his 
‘‘ Shaksper Not Shakespeare.” It was hardly 
worth while for Mr. Ashhurst to go over that 
ground again, but it has furnished him the 
occasion for a very intelligent and valuable 
_ résumé of a good many significant facts about 

Shakespeare. 
Pastoral of Dorset. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 


Francis Blundell). Illustrated. Longmans, Green 
Co., New York. 5% x8in. 316 pages. $1.50. 


A volume made up of eleven short stories. A 
few of their titles may serve to show their 
character—‘* Shepherd Robbins,” Private 
Griggs,” “The Only Soldier,” ‘A Rustic 
Argus,” “Johnny at Shronton Fair,” etc. They 
are studies of local scenes and characters 
based upon more or less dramatic action, and 
mainly within humble life. They are very 
well told, and the literary quality is good. 


Pinturicchio. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
Illustrated. (Great Masters in Painting and Sculp- 
ture Series.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 5x53 
in. 170 pages. $1.75. 

Siena forges to the front this year. Some 

weeks ago we had the biography of a noted 

Sienese in Countess Priuli-Bon’s ‘ Sodoma ;” 

now as admirable an appreciation of another 

_ celebrated Sienese painter appears. Readers 

of such books as Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 

“ History of Painting in Italy,” or Mr. Beren- 

son’s more recently published ‘ Central Italian 

Painters of the Renaissance,” will have been 

moved to look for biographies, not only of the 

great, but of the lesser artists. Pinturic- 
chio is one of the interesting minor painters 
about whom little is known. It is true that 
we have Herr Steinmann’s monograph in the 
admirable Knackfuss series, but we have even 

a greater help in the present volume. It is 

also acontribution to the better understanding 

of a particular period of Papal history. 


Poems. By William Vaughn Moody. Hough- 
— in & Co., Boston. 5x7% in. 106 pages. 


One of the most promising collections of poetry 
which has appeared in this country for a long 
time past. The Outlook has repeatedly com- 
mented on the strength and originality, the 
power of passion and the vital imagination of 
Mr. Pht ; these qualities are at their best 
in this volume, which contains four or five 
pieces distinctly above the high-water mark 
of recent verse in this country or in England, 
with possibly the sole exception of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s output. Further attention will be 
given to this book at an early date. 


Potter and the Clay (The). By Maud Howard 
Peterson. Illustrated. The Lothrop Publishing 
Co., Boston. 5x73, in. 348 pages. $1.50. 

This title taken from Omar Khayydm serves 

in a measure to indicate that Miss Peterson 
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essays to handle a serious subject. Herstory 
is really strong and tragic. The plot is too 
lengthy and complicated to be outlined here, 
and has the merit of being rather unexpected 
in the manner of working out. It is a stor 
of character and character contrasts, wit 
dramatic love scenes. The ethical intention 
of the author is sound and clean, and she 
succeeds above the average in the execution. 
It is a story quite somber in parts. Thescenes 
are laid mainly in Scotland. 


Proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at its Meeting in Chicago, February 26, 27, 
and 28, 1g0r._ Published by the Association. 6x9% 
in. 169 pages. 

Social Problem (The): Life and Work. By 
J. A. Hobson. James Pott & Co., New York. 544x9 
in, 295 pages. $2. 

This is the strongest socialistic work that has 

appeared in recent years. In it the facts of 

common life are reviewed by a master con- 
science, whose judgments have often irresisti- 
ble weight with ourown. The first part of the 
volume, criticising the insufficiency of the old 
political economy, is by no means the best, 
though in it are many things showing great 
‘critical acumen. Where Mr. Hobson is at 
his best is when he turns to the consideration 
of the natural rights upon which healthful 
social relations must rest. He fully appre- 
ciates the grounds which have led thinkers to 
taboo the term “ natural rights,” but he points 
out clearly the sense in which certain basic 
rights should be spoken of as natural. When 
he treats of the natural rights of individual 
property, he begins by recognizing the force of 
the conventional objection to charity, that it 
demoralizes people to receive material gifts 
for which they have not labored; but imme- 
diately he turns this principle upon the classes 
which especially urge it, and asks what are 
the consequences of their receipt of material 
gifts for which they have not labored. He 
does not push this point beyond the bounds 
of reason, and admits the extent to which chil- 
dren may be helped and not injured by pro- 
vision for their independence; but he does 
not admit that provision for their idleness or 
luxury can have any other effect upon them 
than provision for idleness even without luxury 
certainly has upon the poor. Only when he 
turns to the inadequacy of individualist solu- 
tions of sccial problems does he fall below the 
high moral level which the rest of his book 
maintains. Here his desire to show the neces- 
sity of a social revolution leads him to mini- 
mize what individuals can accomplish through 
self-sacrifice under the present order, and his 
argument would practically allow socialists of 
easy conscience to get the most they could 
out of society, deferring their self-sacrifice to 
the day when all men simultaneously adopt 
the new order. One sentence of Tolstoi on 
this question is worth more than all of Mr. 

Hobson’s pages. Yet the last word of this 

review should not be critical, and we close 

with an illustration of the suggestiveness of 

Mr. Hobson’s thought even along lines which 

economists rarely think of pursuing: 

A leisured class, enjoying securely a high level of mate- 
rial comfort derived from the labor of others, is normally 
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disabled from “ great” work. This is particularly the 
case in literature, not merely from the lack of broader 
sympathies which it involves, but for another reason 
directly related tothe material of the literary craft. With 
how loose and impotent a grasp most of the common 
words of a language relating to material objects and 
physical actions are held by the minds of people educated 
too exclusively on books and talk, is never adequately 
recognized. . . . People, educated in the literary sense, 
often conceal the defective realization of the words they 
use, even from themselves; but the defect isthere. As 
most peopie bred in towns remain through life witha 
most shadowy grasp of the meaning of the commonest 
words relating to country life which they habitually use, 
so people with no direct experience in manual work have 
no vital or real understanding of a large proportion of 
their language. The peasant or the mechanic, with a 
far smaller vocabulary, has an incomparably more power- 
ful grasp of his words. Until we understand the differ- 
ence between a strong and a weak grasp of words and the 
indispensable conditions of the former, we shall remain 
the dupes of literary charlatans. Inthe nature of things 
no great body of literature, no great body of poetry, 

‘simple, sensuous, and impassioned,” can arise froma 

leisured class severed from direct contact with the work- 

ing life of the community. 

Some Records of the Later Life of Harriet, 
CountessGranville. By her Granddaughter, Susan 
H. Oldfield. With Portraits. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 5142x9in. 286 pages. 

The correspondence of Countess Granville 

was published some years ago, and is an 

extremely interesting collection of letters cov- 
ering the period of her married life. After 
the death of Lord Granville the Countess 
lived in retirement. This volume is the story 
of those later years, and presents one of the 
most attractive and _ beautiful characters 
among modern English women. The story is 
not told with any great skill, but the record is 
simple, direct, and unaffected, and is entirely 

- in keeping with the character and the life por- 

trayed and described. 

Story of Sarah (The). By M. Louise Fors- 
slund (M. Louise Foster). Brentano’s, New York. 
5x8in. 433 pages. $1.50. 

Summer and all-year-round dwellers on Long 
Island will probably welcome this story, the 
scene of which is located in a Long Island 
seaport town. Itis a quaintly realistic tale, 
though of uneven workmanship. Condensa- 
tion might have added to its effectiveness. 
Sarah, though the heroine, is the most back- 
boneless and disappointing of all the charac- 
ters—our use of the superlative means that 
there are also other characters in the story 
which approach an invertebrate stage. The 
haps and mishaps of a certain Dutch family, 
however, are engagingly related, and constitute 
the chief merit of the novel. 

Sunday-School Movements in America. By 
Marianna C, Brown. The Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. 5x7%ein. 269 pages. $4.25. 

The claim which this subject makes on the 

best thought of our time is indicated by the 

fact that this study of it was presented in par- 
tial fulfillment of the requirements at Columbia 

University for the degree of Ph.D. Miss 

Brown’s treatment of it is necessarily histori- 

cal, with a view to the conclusions required 

by the facts, and the betterments demanded 
by existing conditions. Of the urgency of 
such betterments there is no question, and the 
hope of them is found in the earnestness of 
the present effort for them. Miss Brown’s 
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criticisms of present methods largely justify 
themselves. The point of general weakness 
in Sunday-school work is the lack of suitably 
qualified teachers, and the great need is for 
the churches to lay this as seriously to heart 
as the need of a trained ministry for the pulpit. 
Among the valuable features of this book are 
its statistical appendices and bibliography. 


Tarry Thou Till I Come. By are. Croly. 
Introduction by General Lew Wallace. Illustrated. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 5144 x7%, in. 
588 pages. | 

This glowing romance, originally published in 

1827, a religio-historical work of the “ Ben- 

Hur” type, and pronounced by the author of 

that popular story to be one of the six greatest 

English novels, has been issued in new and 

elegant form, with annotations and supple- 

mentary matter concerning the coming of 

Christ, and Jewish opinions of Christ. The 

title is taken from the words with which 

Jesus, sentenced to the cross, is represented 

as dooming the leader of the Jewish mob to 

the miserable undying life of the “‘ Wandering 

Jew.” 

Tower of Wye (The). By William Henry 


Babcock. Illustrated. Henry T. Coates & Co., 
Philadelphia. 57%, in. 330 pages. $1.50. 


In the spirit of haze and marvel, and even 
magic, which characterized the first comers to 
the Western world, Mr. Babcock’s * Tower 
of Wye” tirst describes the voyage to America 
in those distant days. This is followed by a 
graphic description of Maryland life, more 
particularly of the quarrels between Lord Bal- 
timore’s men and Secretary Claiborne’s new 
colony on Kent Island in Chesapeake Bay, a 
colony which Richard Smith (an especially 
well drawn character) and Ratcliffe Warren 
were sent out to found. 


Transfiguration of Miss Philura (The). By 
Florence Morse Kingsley. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. 4x6in. 81 pages. 60c. 

By Mrs. Schuyler Crown- 

inshield. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
in. 303 pages. 

Depicts the life of a young girl married to an 

aged man strained in circumstances and over- 

weeningly proud of title and lineage. The 
setting and characters are French. The situa- 
tion of the heroine, surrounded by aged people 
who continually restrict her, draws on the 

reader’s sympathy. The events are all of a 

sort that have done duty many times before in 

fiction, yet the interest is kept alive by move- 
ment and a vivacious style. 


With the Wild Flowers: From Pussy-willow 
to Thistle-down. By Maud Going (E. M. Hard- 
inge). (Revised Edition.) The Baker & Taylor Co., 
New York. 5x7%4in. 271 pages. 

In this revision of a capital book some 

minor changes have been made, bringing the 

author’s statements of seven years ago into 
harmony with what is known to-day regarding 
the details of plant structure and life. Some 
of the original line drawings have been re- 
placed by excellent photographs. The flowers 
are described under their familiar English 
names, but, perhaps to save the feelings of 
botanists, the author sometimes adds the 

Latin Impatiens Fulva to * Touch-me-not ” 

and Campanula Retundifolia to “ Harebell.” 


Correspondence 


The Albany Strike: Official Statements 
-I—THE COMPANY’S SIDE 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your editorial on “ The Albany Car 
Strike,” on page 137 of your issue of 
May 18, 1901, you state that the strike 
‘seems to have grown out of two demands 
on the part of the men: first, that their 
union be recognized and their officers 
treated with, and, second, that non-union 
employees be discharged.” . 

The fact is that the United Traction 
Company never refused to recognize the 
union. Asa matter of fact, it has recog- 
nized it since its formation by treating 
with its officers and committees, and all 
the negotiations prior to the strike were 
conducted through its officers. 

On the 16th of March twelve demands 
were made, all of which were disposed of 
with the exception of those known as two, 
four, and seven. 7Zwo provided that the 
Company should not permit any person to 
act as conductor or motorman who was 
not a member of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employees of 
America, and in case of expulsion of any 
of its members by said Association, the 
Company was to dismiss from its service 
such expelled member ormembers. /vur 
provided that the wages of all conductors 
and motormen should be twenty cents an 
hour; and seven, that no employee should 
be dismissed upon the unsupported evi- 
dence of one inspector. ‘Two and seven 
were peremptorily refused, and arbitration 
on demand four was suggested. 

On the 4th day of May the Association 
sent a communication, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy, to our Executive Com- 
mittee : 

Albany Division 148, Amalgamated Association of 

Street Railway =aeree of America, 
Albany, N. Y., May 3, 1901. 
To the General Manager of United Traction 
Company 

Sir—At a special meeting held on the above 
date we have resolved to refuse to work with 
the following men on and after May 7, 1901, 
unless they become members of Division 148, 
Street Railway Employees Association, of 
which a special meeting will be held at Hiber- 
nian’ Hall (450 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.) on 
Monday evening, May 6, 1901. 

[Here follow the names of the men.] 

) Respectfully yours, 

Ex. COMMITTEE. 


This demand was refused, and on the 
night of the 6th the President of the 
Albany Division of the Association notified 
the General Manager of the United Trac- 
tion Company that unless demands two 
and four were granted, the men would 
quit work the next morning. These de- 
mands having been refused by the Exec- 
utive Committee, the General Manager 
was without power to treat on the subject. 
The result was that the men quit work on 
the morning of the 7th. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the question of recognizing the union was 
not at issue. 

The Memorandum of Agreement signed 
by the Company and the Association on 
the settlement of the difficulties contains 
these clauses: 


First. The United Traction Company will 
continue to recognize and treat with any com- 
mittee of its employees representing organized 
or unorganized labor when they desire to be 
heard in relation to any grievance. 

Seventh. The right which already exists is 
nereby confirmed; namely, the party of the 
first part (United Traction Company) is free 
to employ union or non-union men and to dis- 
charge them for cause. 


The men whose discharge was de- 
manded remain in the Company’s employ 
under the terms of this agreement. 

You will observe, therefore, from the 
facts above set forth, that the principle 
for which we were contending was that of 
being permitted to hire union or non-union 
men, and to discharge them for cause, and 
to discharge them when we were morally 
certain that they were unfaithful servants. 


II.—THE STRIKERS’ SIDE 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Some differences between the Company 
and its employees arose on the 16th day 
of March, 1901, some of which were con- 
sidered of trivial importance, and others 
were regarded by the men to be of vital 
importance to their welfare. 

Those considered of vital importance 
are as follows: 

First: The wages of motormen, con- 
ductors, and linemen shall be uniform, and 
the rate twenty cents per hour. 


Second: The Company shall treat with 
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the Albany and Troy Associations through 
their duly accredited officers. 

Third: The men refuse to continue 
work with ten objectionable men. 

The management of the road agreed to 
comply with every other demand of the 
Associations except those above men- 
tioned, and the men believed it possible 
that an adjustment could be amicably 
arranged regarding the three demands 
within a reasonable time, when, on the 
6th day of May, 1901, the President of 
the Albany Association was called from 
“is car by an officer of the Company and 
informed that no agreement would be 
made with his Association, and if the 
men insisted upon an agreement concern- 
ing its demands, to “go on and fight.” 
That evening the Albany and Troy Asso- 
ciations, their interests being mutual, de- 
cided to “ go on and fight,” and forthwith 
ordered a strike, and on the 7th day of 
May, 1901, the Company’s lines in five 
cities were ‘ tied up.” 

Regarding the second demand, the men, 
from the fact that they are employees, are 
compelled to recognize the Company 
through its duly accredited officers, and 
accord it all the respect that the relation 
of master and servant demands. ‘This 
being the obligation due from the men to 
the Company, then by no line of just 
reasoning can it be said that employees 


should not be accorded the same advan- 


tage and privilege. 

The third statement of the men above 
mentioned was called forth by the follow- 
ing state of facts, viz. : 

Three or four of the Company’s old 
employees who had never joined the Asso- 
ciations and who had begun a campaign 
of proselytism of new employees from 
‘‘ynionism,” under promises, it is said, of 
the Company’s favor, had recently in- 
creased their number to ten, who, it is 
claimed by the members of the Associa- 
tions, were in such favor with the Com- 
pany’s officers engaged in the manage- 
ment of the road as to be endangering, 
ultimately, the very existence of the Asso- 
ciations, 

When the strike occurred, the Company 
shrewdly and cunningly, and knowing 
the opinion of many of the so-called 
thinking men of our State, who do not 
“earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow,” ignored the first two demands 
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above mentioned, and called the atten- 
tion of the public to the third statement 
or demand, claiming through the public 
press that the Associations were conspir- 
ing against the ten non-union men. 

The Associations believed that, having 
the same rights as individuals, they could 
say they would refuse to work with cer- 
tain specified men who were inimical to 
their interests, and leave the Company to 
solve the problem as to what pepomtion 
would be made of the ten men. 

It may be said by some that, under the 
decisions of the courts of this State, but 
a narrow line can be drawn between this 
state of affairs and a violation of the laws 
of New York regarding conspiracy. 

Under the circumstances the members 
of the Associations believed that it was a 
matter of conspiracy on the part of the 
Company and the ten non-union men 
against their Associations. 

How ten men could possibly endanger 
an organization numbering four hundred 
men (referring to the Albany Division) 
was a question asked of one of the strik- 
ers at a conference with the Company’s 
directors, and was well answered by the 
striker when he referred the director 
asking the question to significant and 
well-known illustrations in the history of 
our own country where ove man endan- 
gered the existence of the whole nation. 

The strike is now settled. The Com- 
pany has conceded the first two demands 
of the men above set forth, as well as all 
demands referred to as trivial, by an 
agreement in writing. 

The seventh clause of the agreement is: 

“Seventh. The right which already 


. exists is hereby confirmed, viz., The party 


of the first part is free to employ union 
or non- union men, and to discharge them 
for cause.’ 

If it appears to any one that this pro- 
vision seems to be an admission that the 
men endeavored to question the right 
confirmed, an errcr is committed. 

The question presented by the men 
was whether the Company would take the 
initiative in the solution of the question 
regarding the spirit of proselytism mani- 
fested by the ten non-union men and the 
officers of the Company, and the result of 
the strike on that point. is that the men 
will solve it themselves by any lawful 
means which they may devise. 
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The Packer Manufacturing Co. 81 Pulton Street, New York. 
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Millions of Women 


use Pearline. ‘They know that it is better than 
soap—effective, economical, saving the work, the 
wear and tear, the rubbing. If Pearline is not 
what is claimed for it, then all these women 


Have Been Fooled 


every time. Likely? Isn’t it more reasonable to 
believe that they know and can see how and where 
Pearline saves? -And if so, isn’t it a thing to be 
tried? Pearline has been used 


Billions of Times. 
If there were any possible harm in it, wouldn’t it be 
‘known? Pearline.has been proved. Probably no 
other washing medium has ever been put to such tests 
as Pearline has, and yet the use 2 of ae: is : 
increasing. | 643 


The “Khotal” Blue Flame Oil Stove 


+ 
: ie (For Home or Camp or Yacht) 
: Cg ote |= tee gas from common kerosene. It will boil a quart of water in 
twominutes and cook a dinner quickly. It can be regulated to any desired 
3 degree of heat. It has no wick and no asbestos substitute. It is strong, 
durable and ornamental, being made of brass of rs Aaa finish and 
excellent workmanship. A child can operate it. 
~The “‘Khotal”’ costs little to buy and little torun. The combustion 
is perfect; no smoke, no smell, no soot deposit on pots and pans. 
Picture shows smallest size, 8 ins. high, weight 5/4 lbs. Price $3.75. | 
Made in sizes large enough to cook a course dinner. __ 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St., New York * 


Boston, Mass.: Globe Gas Light Co., 77-79 Union St. 


saves the table and linen. It prevents noise, and is a safe- 
guard for dainty china Is easily washed, does not harden, 
for it is knitted by our special process of soft white cotton. 


DEALERS SELL IT. USED EVERYWHERE. 


If your dealer hasn’t it, send us the size of your table and we will 
send you a Knitted Pad, C. O. D., with privilege of returning if not 
up to your expectations. 

Booklet describing our Table Paddi: 
Mattress Pads, and Mattresses, FRE 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
4 CHapman Street, CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 


— 
| Write for Free Illustrated Book F. 
‘a 
| 
x 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Ladies’ 


At McCutcheon’s. 


Stocks, Ascots, Four-in-Hands and 
Bow Ties, etc., of Scotch Cheviot, Madras, 
and other fancy fabrics, very tastefully 


gestion of color, at 50c. to 1.00 each. 
Also in dainty white and colored silks, 
and these in combination with Lace, 
Chiffon, and other light tissues, at 1.00 
to 2.50 each. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York 


Boys’ 
One- Piece 
\ Kit Dress 


> 
7 
J 
made of fine white pique, 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


the yoke frontis neatly trim: 
med with insertion and hand 
embroidery. back has four 
narrow box plaits fromcollar 
to bottom of skirt; ages2, 2 
and 3 years, 


$3.25. 


Py mail, postage paid, 15 cents extra, 


Our catalogue, in new form, listing nearly 
2,000 Atticles for Children, 
more than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and 4 cents postage. 


Address Dep’t. 10, 60-62 W. 23d St., New York 


A 


Summer Neckwear 


made either in all white, all colored, or 
white with a simple piping or other sug- 


five have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be ) 
sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices 
Suits and SKirts 


te June, in the 
middle of your buy- 
ing time, but the cloth 
manufacturer's selling 
time is over. ‘That’s 
why he will make his 
best materials for us 
now at far less than his 
regular prices and 
that’s why we can offer 
you Suits and Skirts 
in the season’s best fash- 
ions, cut liberally, of 
brand-new materials 
made to order and 
carefully finished at 
one-third less than 
regular prices. Nearly 
all of our styles an 
materials share in this 
reduction. 
Please note these re- 
ductions: 
Suits, former price 
$10, reduced 
to $6.67. 
$12 Suits, reduced 
to $8. 
$15 Suits, reduced 
to $10. 
$20 Suits, reduced 
to $13.34. 
$25 Suits, reduced 
to $16.67. 
Skirts, former price 
$5, reduced 
to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced 
to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced 
to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced 
to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
former price $6, 
reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. $9 
Skirts reduced to 


$6. 
Taffeta Jackets, 
former price $15, 


reduced to $10. 


There are no reductions on Wash Suits or Skirts, but 
our prices are extremely reasonable. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


We are also closing out Sample Suits and Skirts (which 
were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) af one-half 
of catalogue prices. 

The Catalogue, Bargain List, and Samples, giving inter- 
esting information about hundreds of further items, will be 
sent free at your request, but you must write quickly, for 
the choicest goods will be sold first. Your order will be 
filled promptly and to your liking. If you think not, send 


back the garment. We will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 19 #4 234 


New York 
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A MELLIN’S FOOD GIRL. | 


MISS MINNIE JOHN, aged 3 years, is a “simon pure” Mellin’s Food baby, 
never having nursed a mother’s breast a single time. Her life began on Mellin’s Food 
and continued until her teeth allowed the coarser diet. Dentition was not delayed 
and was not accompanied with any unpleasant sequel. 
H. G. GOULD, M. D., 90912 N. Compton Street, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


A free sample of Mellin’s Food will be sent on request. ; 
MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. ", 
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Fffer, Salt 


The,Sait Extracted from thé Juices of Fresh Fruits: 
As a delicious, invigorating, cooling 
and health-giving drink, Abbey’s Salt 


far surpasses any 
Send 


caused by a 
change of climate 

Put a bottle in your grip when you go 
away. 


mineral water. It 

-will prevent the 
for a 

and from drinking Sample 

water different 

from that to which 
At most druggists or by mail 25c, 50c and $1.00 per bottle 
Send postal card for sample to 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 


illness often 
TosDay 
one is accustomed. 
9-15 Murray Street, New York. 
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SOMETIMES THERE’S DANGER IN FISHING. 


For example—don’t fish for health—it’s safer to stick to a good thing. There’s no test like the test of time. 
That test has proved Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food to be the best—stick to it and let other people do the experiment- 
ing. For ten years the most intelligent people have declared that Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is the most nutritious, 
most palatable—in short, the best cereal food. It makes delicious porridge, muffins, bread, etc. Atal] Grocers’. 


THE BEST 


Breakfast 
Luncheon 


Supper 


Van Houten’s Cocoa con- 
tains more digestible nour- 
ishment than the finest 
Beef-tea. 


Order it next time—take no other. 
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—for an eight o'clock breakfast. 

An eleven o'clock start 
—for o'clock lunch. 
A four oclock start 
—for a six o'clock dinner. Gy 
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This is the time table of a woman who cooks with 
a coal or wood fire. It’s a needless waste of time. 
The woman who uses 


BLUE FLAME 


Oil Sto: 
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can do her work in one-quarter of the time and do it with- 4 
out fuss or muss. She never has to wait for a slow fire; S 
no fuel to carry; no ashes to take up. Her meals are YS 


better because rightly cooked. Her health is better QY 
because she works in comfort. Her expenses are S 
less becausé the Wickless Blue Flame Oil SY 
Y 


Stove is cheapest in operation. Absolute- 
ly safe. Burns ordinary kerosene with- SY 
out wicks, and causes neither smoke, S 
smell, nor soot. \ 
Made in various sizes. If your dealer 


does not have them, write to the 
nearest agency of 
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When the Stork has brought the Baby, NESTLE’S FOOD will keep the 
Baby. It is such a healthful food for infants, made in the same careful way 
for thirty-five years, to provide health, strength, bone, and muscle for. babies 
all over the world. It is not expensive (50 cents for a pound tin), and is SAFE, 
as it requires the addition of water only (no milk) in preparation. 

Let us send you, free of charge, a half-pound package of NESTLE’S FOOD 
for trial and our Book for Mothers. 7 

Our Book for Mothers says a little about NESTLE’S FOOD, but a great 
deal about the care of babies and young children. Send us a postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 
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Shirts, Cuffs 


Insist on getting 


Not a new make—just a new trade-mark. 


January Ist. 


HANDSOME PICTURE FREE 


Ask your dealer 
collars, cuffs and 


No advertising to prevent it being framed. 


H. C. CURTIS & COMPANY, 


How to buy the most aca and longest-wearing 


and Collars 


the ‘‘ Little Indian ’’ 


It has appeared on every- 
thing (of all grades and prices) previously known as CurTis Goons, since 
It is adopted for your protection against flagrant imitators. 


keep them, send us his name, and we will mail, FREE, a handsome engraving of 
the ‘* Little Indian,’’ 10 X 13 inches, mounted artistically on a rough, gray mat. 
If it is not convenient to give dealer’s | 
name, send for particulars how to get picture free in another way, 


for ‘* Little Indian ’’ 
shirts — if he does not 


TROY, N. Y. 


The “Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press 


Keeps Trousers Smooth as if Ironed 
Increases capacity of closet fully one-half. Substantial and 


elegant; a perfect device for preserving the shapeliness of 
othing. set of six hangers and three closet-rods sent, 
express paid, for $5.00; single hangers, 75c.; single rods, 25c. 
GU ARANTEE If not satisfactory, return at any time 
within 60 days and get your money back 
Write for our descriptive book FREE. 
PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 434 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


RPIVERSIBLE 


US eg WZ Cults. 


Lo 


MANY ADVANTAGES 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uhcomfortable. Ve 


convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine clot 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down col- 
lars are reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 13, Boston 


For 
Sick and Well 


There 
resist the 
cases of 
Soothes 


lease 


given. 
particu 


money 
before hot weat 
full instructions tor Sur Boo disease, written by prominent 


ITE 
AGENTS W 
Write us at once for Special Agents’ 1901 
Do not delay. 


718-724 Jefferson Street, 


ROBINSON’S BATH CABINET 


Cures Disease Without Medicine 


is hardly a disease known to the Medical Fyopenion that can 
wer of heat. The Hot Air Baths are especial beneacial, | in 
eS Colds, La Grippe, and Pneumonia. 
the Nerves and prevents sickness. Gives a Beautiful 
A Turkish Bath at Home for two cents. 
S’ TRIAL FREE. If not found as represented, 

Irder a cabinet at once and purify your blood 
her. Patrons; contains 
Physicians. 


R GREAT MID-SUMMER OFFER 
875 to 8200 aw, can be made. 
exclusive rights 

to be given away. Write for 


for our 
OR OU 
WANTED. 


send 


"ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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DRESS | 
SHIELDS 


Canfield” 


Bx 


KID 
Guaranteed 
| PERSPIRATION: 
| PROOF 
EASILY 


No other’ Shield has 
_ these advantages 


| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CanrigLD RUBBER CO. 


| 
| 


(the 


1A SURE CURE | 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim. 


Never Slips 
or Tears. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sample 
by 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON | 
SUPPORTER‘ 


No Stitching in the Elasttc. | 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“4 Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 


Moulded Rubber Button. 


THE LIFE OF A CORSET. 

PLIABLE, PREVENTS STAINING oF 
CORSET AND UNDERLINEN— MADE 
ONLY IN HIGHEST GRADE 
TRIMMED. 


= DOUBLES 


“ELEGANCE AND 

UNSURPASSED. 
THEY Give THE UPRIGHT | | 
POISE , SLOPING BUST, 


EXTENDED WAIST LINE ,WITH 


ONLY ‘GUARANTEED 
ST-PROOF 


Popular Straight-Front 
Summer Corsets 
DOROTHY GAYETY 

Fancy Summer pong 
Net. Short, Low | Low Bust, 
Bust, Gored De-| Design. 
sign. White, | #1.00. 

% 1.00. 


Ask your merchant for booklet. 
The Co. 
634 Broadway, N 
526 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The 
| | 
| 
4 a’ | 
Catalogue 
free. 
2 
| 
T 
WARNFR'S RUST-PROOF CORSETS 
to cit all Figure P 
Ly Shope? “S122 to $329 | 
THE ON! VESIGNS BB 
j HIDS 3 
WARNER S.BONED WITH RUST-PROOF” STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR . : 


IN ACTION 


See how it works. Feel how comfortable 
it is under all circumstances. The only sus- 
m™) pender made that adjusts itself to every bend 
ofthe body. Buckles will not rust. Avoid 
imitations. Get the genuine, with the word 
**President’’ on the buckles, even if you have 
to go across the way forit. Every pair guar- 
anteed. For sale everywhere, or by mail 50c. 


C. A. EDGARTON, MFG. COMPANY 
Box 226, Shirley, Mass. 


Underwear 


Made on Racine hand-frames—the 
only method that will produce a 
fabric at once porous and elastic. 
RACINE UNDERWEAR is prac- 
ticaty hand-made. Made to your 


measurements. 


Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes and 
buttons. Every roll and wringer bears 
our name and guarantee. 


ad 


Descriptive booklet and measurement 
blanks sent free upon application. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Racine, Wis. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-prevoking novelty, ** It’s All in the 
on postal request. Address Deft. 20, 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


a 
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Summer Goods service 


ieee Special B arg ains Send for Samples and Prices 


White India Linen Shirt Waist Price 69 cts. 


SIZES 32 TO 44 Add 6 cts. for postage 
SPECIAL 


Embroidered Collar Top (spre) “price” 10 cts. 


Add | cent for postage. 


Special Value in Thin Goods for Graduating Gowns 


The TAYLOR-WOOLFENDEN CQ, 
Woodward Ave. and State St., Detroit, Mich. 


| 
Fae, 
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HORSE- 
SHOE 
= 
A 
POINTER [x 
MOEN; 
at- 
WISE 
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Armor No.820 
Finish antique or bright 
iron. wt. 5 lbs. 30x 
26 in. Spear and 

ole 7 ft. long. $7 


W ithout§$ 550 
spear \ 


Endian Masks 
No. 873. Hattie Tom, 
No. 874, Broken Arm, 
Life size, in nat- 
ural Indian col- 
ors. 
ounces, post 

paid 2 


820 4 


Summer Home Decorations 


Nothing is more appropriate for decorations than our 
reproductions in Papier Mache. Besides ing tru- 
ly artistic they are extremel Z light in weight, 
will not crack, chip or break like plaster or iron. 
For other designs see our ads. in other magazines. 

If your dealer has none in stock send us his name, state your wants and we 

will see that you are supplied. Write for ‘‘Artistic Decorations,”’ a booklet 

sent free; shows many other pieces. Re First Nat’l Bank, Milwaukee. 


NATIONAL PAPIER MACHE WORKS,398 &. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


‘ 


(burnedintheenamel) ARE SAF 
The United States Circuit Court has handed down a 
decision sustaining our blue label, as follows: 
“Complainants may take a injunction against 
the use of the labels, Exhibit G (of the National Enamellin 
and Stamping Co.), or of any similar labels which, by the col- 

‘ocation of size, colors, shape, spacing and lettering may _pre- 

sent as close a_resemblance to complainant's label, Exhibit 

I’. (Lalance & Grosjean’s Agate, Nickel-Steel Ware), as do the 

said labels, Exhibit G (on Granite Ware).”’ 

NOTICE T¢ DE. The trade is hereby 
notified that any sales of the so-called “* Granite Iron or Stee 
Ware’’ under labels like, our rectangular labels referred to 
in above decision is a direct infringement of our rights as 
established by the above adjudication, and entitles us to claim 
damages. Booklet, showing our label, free to any address. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO. New York, Boston, Chicago 


How Do You 
Spend Your Life? 


24 years 9% months. 


16 years 8 months. 


15 years 6 months. 


Path 


6 years 6 months. 


Dressing 


2 years 11 months. 


Waste 


3 years 7%4 months. 


13 
is Spent 
in Bed. 


Think of it—of these 70 years one-third is 
spent in bed! Why not be supremely comfort- 
able for twenty-five of these years? 

We havea 72-page book, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’’ 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best 
mattress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous 
dealers who offer worthless stuff as ‘‘felt’’—a 
fraudulent substitute for 


The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 15 * 


The name Ostermoor & Co., is on every genuine 
mattress. We have no agents and the Ostermoor 
mattress is not for sale by stores. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the equal 
in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money back by 
return mail—*‘ no questions asked,’’ and no unpleas- 
antness about it. 


We Prepay all Express Charges. 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs., * z 8.35 All 

3 ft. Ww 30 bs. . 10.00 feet 
3 ft. 6 ins. wide, 35 Ibs., . 11.70 3i 

4 ft. wide, 40 . 13.35 — 
4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 


Made in two parts, soc. extra. Prices quoted on special sizes. 


Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
120 Elizabeth St., New York, 
for the handsome book— 
mailed free. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 


Canadian Agency : 302St. JamesSt., Montreal 
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Tur SECTIONAL 
BooK CASES 


(PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING) 


~ 


if 


$4 Ou 
i Approval,’’ subject to return at our expense if 
not found in ery particular positively the most perfect 


bookcase at the 
ONLY kind having ABSOLUTEL 


N on-Binding and (Patented) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. _Dust-proof— 
Moisture-proof. This is only one of several features that 
make the Macey” positively the best Sectional Bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style—F inish and 
Price ever made. rite for Catalogue No. ** CC-1.”’ 

THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 _Fed- 
eral St.; Phila., 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Nortre.—See our other advertisements in this magazine. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 

PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

Exhibit, Section “OO,” Manufacturers Bldg. 


| YOU PURCHASE A | 


YOU WILL HAVE | 
CROSSED THE RUBICON: 
IN YOUR BUSINESS WHEN ; 


it peg 


i 


| Hite 

| 


Wi | 


; 


MACHINE CO. 
320 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


IDEAL Steam Cooker 


Pron Beae7 Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
i gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 


Makes tough meats tender. Preventssteam and 
odors. Will hold 12 0ve-quart jars in canning fruits. 
W histle blows when Cooker needs more water. 
Dinner Seta, Bicycles, Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with order for Cookers. 
Send for illus. catalogue. We pay express. Agents Wanted, 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 97, Toledo, 0. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU 50% 


on all standard makes of typewriting machines 
sold under the strongest guarantee; you take no 
chances. (Get our rating.) Our large resources and 
excelient facilities enable us to outdo all competi- 
tors. Send for prices, samples of writing. and iron- 
clad guarantee. Office desks, typewriter stands, 
etc., at factory prices. Write for circular G. 


E. H. STAFPORD & BRO., 17-33 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Letters Copied While Writing 


No press; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; any pen; any paper. Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper tirm. Write with no extra 
pressure, and our Pen=Carbon Letter Book produces 
a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be used 
anywhere. If your stationer does not keep it, write for- 
free specimen of work. Address Dept. A. 


Do You Want a 


PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York 
Genuine Bargain 


PIAN in a Piano? 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
as we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discount from 
prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terns 
of payment to reliable persons. It would probably cost about 

for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you. New 
large size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, 
sent anywhere on easy payments. Write at once for complete 
list and full particulars. You can make a great saving by secur- 
ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep 
tesented. LYON & HEALY,36 Adams 8t., Chicage 


The World’s Largest Music House, 


Direct From the Factory 
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CARTERS INK‘: 


AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING 


Better take his advice and use CARTER’S., 
Send for Booklet, Inklings 
MASS. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, 


The Pen is Mightier 
7 than Cupid’s Arrows 


Ke» in touch with or vest friends by using Waterman’s 
ldeal Fountain Pen. A sure and smooth connecting link. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY, 155-157 Broadway, New York 


“WERNICKE 


An Ideal Home Book-Case 


Handsome and convenient. A | 
system of units, fitted with our 
perfection, roller-bearing, dust- 
proof doors; the greatest device 
ever put on a book-case. Fur- 
nished in grades and prices to 
suit all tastes and requirements, 
Carried in stock by dealers in 
principal cities. Send for list 
and illustrated booklet 100—Q. 


“G. W.” Pays the Freight. 


The Globe“Wervicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LONDON 
Also Elastic Cabinets and Card Indexes. 
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RIGERATORS| 


SOLD ON APPROVAL 
FREIGHT PREPAID. 


is one solid piece of 
white porcelain ware 
with rounded corners. 
No joints or crevices 
where food can lodge 
4 anddecay. The white- 
* ness throws light into 
cleaned as a china dish. 
They ap craze, or color. Outside wood 
ae —<“work is of kiln-dried white oak. Walls heavily insulated with 
mineral wool. Perfectcirculation. Trap is hinged fast and tilts back to clean 
—never loose. The MONROE is the only Le a with food compart- 
ments of one piece of solid Porcelain. We ship direct from factory to 
user. For convenience in showing we have ¢ exhibits in the following 
cities ; 


ALBANY—The VanHeusen, Charles | Co., China, MILWAUKEE—Slater, Price & Dempsey Co., Furn. 
Broadw ay. 137 Wisconsin St. 
BALTIMORE—Jobhn Turnbull, Jr.& Co. Furniture| New Or._eans—E, Offner, China, 908 Canal St. 
Baltimore St.| NEw YORK City Siebrecht & Son, Florists, 
Boston—Abram French Co., China, 09 Fifth Ave. and W indsor Arcade. 


89 Franklin St. & Co., China, 
217 Chestnut s St. 


Burrato—The Anderson Co. 

and Huron Sts.'Pirtssurcu—W. P. Greer, China, 524 Woo 
Cu1caco—The Tobey Furn. "100 Wabash H. Glenny & Co., China. 
CincINNATI—Koch & be: China St. Lovis—R. B. Gray China Co,, 


Ge 


2 E. Fourth St. 312 N. Broadway. 
OLEVELAND—W. Furniture, |St. Pavut—Wemott, Howard Agents, 
216 Su perior St. China, 385 Jackson St. 


Hasbrook- Barger. Co., China,|SyRacuse—F. M. Featherly, caine, 
S . Fayette St. 


87 Hig 
Detroit—L.B.King & Co., China, 103 W" ward Av | ToLEpo—Daudt Glass & Crockery ‘0. 


Kansas City—T. M. James & Sons, China, 6 Summit St. 


IODORL J 
H. McKnight, Co., Carpets hina, 1215 F St., N. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


WRITE US DIRECT FOR CATALOGUE — H | LOCKLAND, OHIO - 


Each food compartment : 


* Make Your Floors Like Mirrors 


by using 


ADE L:ITF 
DURABLE. LUSTROUS FI IS ES 


Made in natural colors and many beautiful tints. 

Gives all floors a hard, smooth, lasting lustre. Indispensible for hard 
wood and inlaid floors and and tne ouly p rfect finish for soft wood floors. 
If your dealer does not keep ADELITE FLOOR FINISHES send us 

5c and his name, and we will send you a pint of any color you may select 
all charges paid. Co or card free. Adelite Tinted Enamels—18 beautiful 
tints. will renew and beautify everything around the mouse. Color card free, 

Dept. L 


CHICACO. 
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The New Steam Cooker 


Surpasses all others, by having copper bottom and sides. Cooks large 
meal over one burner. This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. Use 
Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. Steam Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. Great Saving in Fuel, Provision and 
Labor. Nothing can burn or dry up and waste. No steam or odor in 
room,they are conducted into the fire and consumed. Grand for can- 
ning fruit. We pay express and guarantee satisfaction. Special offer 
where we have no agents. Best seller on earth for agents during the 
summer. Salary and large commission given. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Exclusive Territory— 
Write us to-day for terms and printed matter. Address 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co, Ontaric 


Inferior shade rollers will shorten 
the life of any shade, and sometimes 


cause more or less damage. Insure 
your shades against an untimely end 
by using 


PQHARTSHORN'S 


\J 


\e:-. No tacks required to fasten the shade. 

of Hl 62, The materials employed in their man- 

\ Bx ufacture are a guarantee aganst an- 
33 mounted on the genuine Hartshorn 
\ Shade Rollers look better, wear bet- 
ter, behave better. Look for the auto- 

& graph signature on label. 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS. 


w COPY, 


and BILL BOOKS 
GIVE PERFECT COPIES 


a NO TIME LOST. It Copies While You Write. Can | 

Refer to Coples Instantly. 
Any Letter or Bill Aree eps Ink or Pencil May Be Used. 

Both Sides of Pasar Can Be Writt | 

; 


LETTER i 400 COPYING PAGES 


7 wo Full indexes and a Supply of Sensitive Carbon Paper. Made in Two Styles, 
POOR co » 4 ES $1.50 and $2.25. SEND $2.25 FOR BETTER VALUE. Satisfaction quarantegd or Money Refunded. 


; SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KIMBALL ann STORER CO. NO.5 SOUTH FIFTH ST. MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
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_ At the end of 
the banquet— 


the best of 


4 


Ramona 


and 


Athena 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Penne 


TALL 


Ramona flavored with chocolate. ' 


Athena flavored with lemon. 


National Biscuit Company 


~ 
TUS, 


SS 


TRADE MARK 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUI Court 


Plaster. 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, 
Hang-~-Nails, Chapped or 
Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, 
Blisters, etc. Relieves Chi!- 
blains, Frosted Ears, etc. 

Applied with a brush and immediate- 
| ly dries, forming a tough, transparen:, 
colorless, waterproof coating. 
SPORTSMEN, 
et BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, 
lL etc., are all liable to bruise, scratch, 
or scrape their skin. ‘‘NEW-=SKIN”’ 
will heal these injuries, will not 
wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten, as ‘‘NEW-SKIN”’ 
|) makesa temporary new skin until the 
broken skin is healed under it. 


10 Cents a Package, 
the size of illustration. 
a All stores should have 


nt it, or we will mail a pack- 
age on receipt of price. 


Jp, \) DOUGLAS C0., Der 


\07 Futon st.,New 


} ete 


Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement — 
for over a quarter of a century. 


ing Fishir 


Take Shakespeare’s Baits with you and jf Bo 
® catch fish, and lots of them ; almost @ be 
Sure Thing for Bass. 
In the vicinity of Kalamazoo they 
have revolutionized fishing; even , 
live bait is no songer used for bass 
| and other game fish. 
** How to Catch Bass,”’ 
Ny and ‘‘Fine Points of a Reel’’ 
are two interesting booklets 
about fishing. Circular 9 tells 
( ( about baits. Your request with 2c. 


stamp secures all three. All dealers ‘ 
) have these baits, or send direct, 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, JR., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
# Maker of Fine Reels and Baits that Catch Fish. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for 
the feet. It cures paintul, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of corns and bun- 

~. ions. It’s the greatest comtort 
discovery of the age. Allen's 
\; Foot— Ease makes tight-fitting or new 
shoes feeleasy. Itis a certain cure for 
inerowing nails, Sweating, callous and 
hot, tired, aching feet. We have over 
30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- 
DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Donotaccept an 
tation. Sent by mail for25c.in stamps. 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


( Mention this magazine) 


A Powder for the Feet. 


“So Easy to Use.” 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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Samples Free 


Constipation and 
Hemorrhoids Cured 


by increasing the nutrition of the parts 
through absorption with the physio- 
logical local remedy 


ENTONA 


THE ORIGINAL 
WHITE WHEAT GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES 


Write your name and address 
on a post card and mail to THE 
ENTONA COMPANY, Dept. O, 
61 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


| 


| 


. FOR 24 YEARS _ 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the knife. | As a logical result of our success 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning, become the largest and mostelegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. . It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a description of any case of Cancer.or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and securely sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. : 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 


eos IN 
COMPETITION 
AGAINST 
THE WORLD 


Highest Grade 


PUREST 


GINGER ALE 
MADE — AND 


An American Product. 


On sale at Clubs, Hotels, Caf 
and by leading Perea 


MADE BY 
The VARTRAY WATER COMPANY, 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


AWARDED THE 
GOLD 


or1900. 


A lawyer of Washington, 
D. C., National Safe Deposit 
Building, writes: 

“T have been taking Tar- 
tarlithine for an attack of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism and 
it has benefited me very 
noticeably, relieving all pain 
and stiffness of the joints.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, telling 
you how to cure Rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBIN 
' 97 FULTON STREET NEW YC 
SOLE AGEMTS FOR THE TARTAR LITAI. 


« 


: 
received the only and high- 
est award at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1900, in a class number 
ing 611 exhibitors. THE : 
| 
\GINGE R ALEd 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION 
— 
Be ‘ 
« 
Ss © 
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Art is unconfined. Through years 
of experience we have been enabled 
to reach the highest artin car- [ioe 
riage building. This you will Bigs 
find we have embodiedin Babcock 
Carriages. 


H. H. BABCOCK CoO., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


LONLY ONE 


Safety is paramount, ut 
comfort as well is to be ccn- 
sidered in the purchase of a car- 
riage. Babcock carriages 
bine comfort, elegance, strenyth 
and durability. We can satis’y 
your wants if you let us know 
them. 


Catalogue on request. 


- 


6xperls on Friction 


DIXON’S| 


Cycle 
Graphite 
nd Graphitoleo 


used on cycle chains, bearings or coaster brakes, 
reduces friction to a minimum. Nothing will 
make your wheel run so easily. When not obtain- 
able willsend sample for 10c. Don't fail to try it. 


For AUTOMOBILES wd ENGINES noth- 


ng compares with 


| Dixon’s Flake Lubricating Graphite 
| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WN. J. 


THE MORROW 
Coaster Brake 


Guarantees you 4ésolute Comfort and Pleas- 
urein Cycling. Fits any wheel. Your wheel 
always under control. Secestty on hills. A 
luxury on the level. wo, Ride 50 Miles, 
but Pedal only 85 Miles. 
100,000 satisfied riders last year. 

Sold by all dealers. Bookled Free. 
ECLIPSE MFG.CO. Ave. T, Elmira, N.Y. 


Prices reduced for 
Spring & Summer 


ILLUSTRATED 


oL 
ewe efo CATALOGUE 


P ; New York: 16 West 23d St., 157 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston : 230-232 Boylston St. 
Philadelphia : 924 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


BE YOUR OWN AGENT 


Every time you buy an article from an agent 


and Save Money: * or dealer you must pay him a liberal com- 
mission in addition to the actual value of the article. In many cases 
this places an article beyond your reach. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but sell you vehicles and harness direct from 
ur factory at wholesale prices. 


Weare the largest manufacturers of vehicles 
and harness in the worid selling to the consu- 
mer exclusively. We make 178 styles of ve- 
hicles, and 65 of harness. Remember that we 
ship our goods anywhere forexaminationand .. 


No. 191. | Body Top Buggy; complete guarantee safe delivery. ' 
with side lamps, fenders, side curtains, storm apron Elkhart C i. & Hari mY. ‘ge c Oey 


and shafts, Price $53,a.s good as dealerssell for $80. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue—FREE. 


W. B. Pratt, Secy. 


Elkhart, indiana. 
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Our 
FREE Leaflets 


‘“‘Modern Business Methods” 
“The Value of An Inguiry” 
‘Turning Inquiries Into Orders” 
“‘How a Constructive Force Re- 
moves Difficulties” 
‘The Follow-up System” 

Any of the above mailed 
FREE upon request. 


Our Hand Book 
for 50 cents 


We will send our 1901 
Advertiser’s Hand Book 
—48 pages of valuable in- 
formation as to rates, dis- 
counts, dates of issue, size 
of pages, etc., of leading 
publications—and include 
free a set of cards, 634 x9 
inches, containing the fol- 
lowing mottoes—one on 
each card: 

1. We can only be valued as 


we make ourselves valuable.— 
EMERSON, 


2. Resolution—Resolve to 
perform what you ought; per- 
form without fail what you re- 
solve.—BENJ. FRANKLIN. 


3. Never make a promise 
unless you mean to keep it.— 


| HENRY M. STANLEY. | 


4. Success don’t konsist in 
never makin’ blunders, but in 
never makin’ the same one twict. 
—JOSH BILLINGS. 

5. The conditions of success 
in life are the possession of Judg- 
ment, Experience, Initiative, and 
Character.—GUSTAVE LE Bon. 

6. Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business? He shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand 
before mean men.—PROVERBS 
OF SOLOMON. 

7. Difficulties are things that 
show what men are—EPICTETUS 


We refund the 50 cents 
upon return of Hand Book 
and cards if not satis- 
factory. 


Why don’t you use a 
Mahin Follow-up System? 


It makes no difference whether you deal 
direct with the consumer (or final pur- 
chaser) or through salesmen, agents, job- 
bers and retailers, you ought to advertise 
and have a follow-up system. 


‘If you use magazines, newspapers, street 
cars or out door display, a follow-up system 


will add only a trifle to the cost and will 


increase the efficiency of your expenditure 
from 50 to 500 per cent. 


We can demonstrate this from actual 
experience of our customers. 


We handle business professionally, but 
maintain the finest equipment for executing 
ideas that money, experience and the best 
obtainable ability can produce. 


Our business is national in scope and 
character. Our specialty is developing 
small appropriations into large accounts. 


Why not write us at once ? 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Main Office—206 Monroe Street, Chicago 
— Feet) 


4 5th Avenue, New Yo 


rk 
Branches {1298 Chemical Building, St. Louis 


3.New York Life Building, ances City 
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